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THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 


In times past government has generally meant the rule of 
minorities over majorities. As conservatives are fond of re- 
minding us, even the most democratic governments of the 
ancient world were aristocracies of slave-owners. The free 
citizens of Athens were a democracy among themselves, but 
an aristocracy, if we think of all the human beings inhabiting 
Attica. And, even in cases where “ inhabitants” and “ free 
citizens” have been nearly convertible terms, cities and states 
governing themselves democratically have yet denied political 
rights to subject peoples. The free citizens of Uri allowed 
their bailiffs to rule despotically the inhabitants of the Ticino 
valley. Thus, the struggle for freedom has in the past gen- 
erally been the struggle of the majority against a privileged 
minority. Where there has been no such struggle, this has 
been because the majority have acquiesced in their political 
subordination or have never yet awakened toa sense that any- 
thing else is possible except blind obedience to the one or 
the few. Such political torpor can continue more easily where 
all alike are the slaves of an absolute despot. Where the 
practices of free government (Z.e., government by discussion, 
instead of government merely by force) prevail even among 
a limited number, an example is set, which the many in course 
of time will desire to imitate. It is therefore more dangerous 
for a republican than for a monarchical government to practise 
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tyranny or claim exclusive privilege. The history of ancient 
Rome is the history of a gradual extension of citizenship to 
those previously excluded,—an extension won by party- 
struggles. ‘ 

Democracy, in the full modern sense, means the rule of the 
majority. For practical purposes the majority must be taken 
as, for the time being, the representative of all. If all cannot 
have their wishes gratified, it is the less evil to adopt the view 
of the greater number. This is democracy in its lowest terms ; 
in its ideal it means a great deal more than a machine for carry- 
ing into effect the wishes of the majority. It may be urged that 
it is very absurd to expect the whole to yield to the decision 
of half f/us one: and a democracy may limit itself by requir- 
ing that important changes can only take place with the con- 
sent of two-thirds or three-fourths of the persons voting or 


even of the persons entitled to vote. But no practical person . 


will go so far as to require unanimity in large bodies. To 


expect unanimity, as is done in a Russian village community, , 


belongs to a very crude stage of political thinking and is apt 
to mean the tyranny of the most obstinate. In judicial mat- 
ters it is somewhat different; there may be good arguments 
for requiring unanimity in a jury, but I am not concerned to 
defend the English system. Yet, even with regard to that, 
one has heard of the Irishman who accused the other eleven 
of being “ obstinate ;”’ e knew how to assert the rights of 
minorities. Obstinacy is a very good thing in its way, as I 
shall have occasion to point out afterwards; but on the whole 
one is likely to get a more rational expression of opinion by 
recognizing the principle of “ counting heads instead of break- 
ing them.” Thus there inevitably remains a minority whose 
wishes are overridden. Of course this minority may be a 
different one on different questions; but the effect of party 
government is to make a great number of questions run 
together. 

The claims of a minority to consideration may be merely a 
survival of claims to exclusive privilege. The dethroned 
rulers may not “give way with a good grace,” and may ex- 
pect in a changed constitution to retain their former position. 
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The extent of the change, which has taken place, may be dis- 
guised from them by the way in which it has come about, as 
in those countries that have been fortunate enough to grow 
gradually out of one form into another. Birth and wealth, 
with the advantages of education and position which they 
may carry with them, give a person prestige in a community 
however formally democratic it may be; but the person of 
birth or wealth may go on to demand an express recognition 
of his advantages. Now suchaclaim on the part of a minority 
a democracy cannot recognize without defeating its very prin- 
ciple ; and it may be questioned how far any such recognition 
ultimately benefits the minority itself. An express and formal 
superiority awakens jealousy and dislike ;* an actual superiority 
of any obvious kind gets in a democratic country abundant 
opportunities of asserting itself—in the case of wealth only 
too abundant opportunities. 

It is a claim of a very different and more important kind 
which is made in Mill’s “ Liberty,”— a claim for the minority, 
put forward, however, not so much on behalf of the interests of 
the minority themselves as on behalf of the future and general 
well-being of mankind. All great movements of progress, it 
is pointed out, have begun with minorities; and thus, if the 
opinions and efforts of a minority are repressed and thwarted, 
progress may be hindered and future generations suffer. Others, 
again, go further and, echoing Carlyle’s words, urge that, as 
the population consists mostly of fools, to allow the majority 
to rule is to allow the fools to rule. Knowledge, except of 
the loosest and most meagre kind, is the possession only of 
the few; and so, it is argued, we must turn to the experts, and 
disregard the clamor of the many. 

On this subject of the authority of the few and the many re- 
spectively considerable confusion shows itself every now and 
then. It may be as well to try to clear it up a little. On the 
one hand, it is undoubtedly true that all scientific truth is 
known only by a few experts; others must accept it as their 





* £.g., the Prussian “ three-class system,”’ according to which all voters are 
distributed into three classes with equal votes, according to the amount of direct 
taxes they pay,—a system vigorously denounced by Lassalle. 
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authority. On the other hand, there has always been a ten- 
dency to believe that the mass of mankind cannot be entirely 
in the wrong; that there must be some truth in what is gen- 
erally believed. And the actual growth of democracy and of 
the democratic spirit might seem to have enormously increased 
the force of the authority of general consent. To escape from 
this apparent contradiction we must carefully distinguish 
between the ground on which we accept scientific truth and 
the ground on which we adopt practical maxims. The vast 
mass of mankind have believed that the sun goes round the 
earth, have believed in witchcraft, in ghosts, etc. And this 
universality of belief is sometimes urged as an argument in 
favor of the truth of such opinions. It does prove that the 
scientific disbeliever is bound to show, not merely that such 
beliefs are erroneous, but also how they can have arisen and 
become prevalent. In the case of the relation of sun and 
earth, that is easy enough. The popular view, which still sur- 
vives as often as the most scientifically-minded person talks 
of sunrise and sunset, is the first obvious interpretation of the 
impressions of sense. And similarly (though the matter is 
often much more complex) a knowledge of the mental history 
of the human race—a knowledge enormously increased of late 
by the careful study of savage tribes—will explain the wide 
acceptance of beliefs which the growth of science tends to 
discredit. But in all such cases the minority of trained minds 
has an authority that does not belong to the majority of 
untrained minds. 

This legitimate authority of the expert is often used as an 
argument that government must be in the hands of a select 
class. It is sometimes even used as an argument for an heredi- 
tary aristocracy,—which of course it does not support at all. 
It might seem to support the rule of an intellectual aristocracy, 
if we could get together such a body,—Plato’s “ philosopher 
kings.” On the strength of this argument the Fellows of 
the Royal Society might claim to teach us lessons in the art 
of government. But the argument rests on a confession 
between what is true for the intellect and what is practically 


expedient. If the majority of a people have a strong, 
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though it may seem to the educated observer a perfectly un- 
reasonable, belief in monarchical institutions,—are ready to die 
for their king,—then, however superior we may think repub- 
lican institutions, it would be folly to impose them from with- 
out upon an unwilling people. It is of no use to give any 
people the best constitution (or what we think such) unless we 
convince them that it is the best, so that it becomes the best 
for them. A\l government is based upon opinion. This is the 
dictum of the cautious conservative Hume as well as of the 
democratic prophet Rousseau. Matters of detail can indeed 
be best decided by experts, and cannot be properly decided at 
all except by them (they must, however, be experts in the 
art of administration, and not merely in some theoretical 
science). But the mass of a nation must be convinced of the 
value of the general principle which is being carried out ; else 
what we might judge the most salutary changes will be in- 
effectual. Of course the existence of an institution is often 
itself an important factor in producing the opinion favorable 
to it; but it is the favorable opinion, and not the mere legal 
existence of the institution, that makes the institution of any 
value. If the mass of a people believe a law to be unjust, it 
matters not that a few highly-cultured gentlemen at the head 
of affairs are perfectly satisfied of its justice; to the people it 
is an unjust law and has none of the binding force of law on 
their sentiments and conscience. And laws which people 
generally (I do not mean a few stray persons here and there) 
think it right to violate are producing the very opposite moral 
effect from that which good laws ought to produce. That 
this or that law or institution is suitable for us or the reverse 
is not a proposition of the same kind with the proposition that 
such and such things do or do not happen in the course of 
nature or history. That the Romans lived under such and 
such a constitution is a proposition, with regard to whose 
truth or falsehood the opinion of the scientific historian out- 
weighs any amount of popular belief or tradition. But that 
such and such a law or constitution is good for us is only 
true if we think it so, after a fair trial. To use a familiar 
illustration, it is the wearer of the shoe that knows whether the 
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shoe pinches. The scientific shoemaker alone may know why 
it pinches and how to remedy the mischief. But if the scien- 
tific shoemaker were to convince you that the shoe did not 
pinch, he would convince your intellect only, if the shoe con- 
tinued to hurt your foot; and you would go in future to the 
unscientific shoemaker who could give you comfort even with- 
out science. So it is with constitutions and laws. Those who 
have to wear them must judge whether or not they fit; and 
therefore they must have the decisive voice as to the general 
principles, though, as already said, details had better be left to 
experts. Ends must be approved by the feeling of the many ; 
the means must be chosen by the intellect of the few. This 
is, in fact, the ratson d’éire of representative democracy,—the 
many choose the few to carry out their wishes. 

The distinctions, first, between scientific and practical mat- 
ters; secondly, between judgments about ends and about 
means, may seem almost too obvious to need statement. But 
obvious distinctions are apt to be overlooked; and it is worth 
uttering truisms, if we can get rid of the fallacious argument 
that because the few may be wiser than the many therefore 
the few should rule the many, otherwise than as their ministers 
and stewards. 

Those who are ready for all practical purposes to accept the 
will of the majority as decisive yet sometimes think it neces- 
sary to propose various expedients for securing what is called 
“the representation of minorities.” The danger of the non- 
representation of minorities seems to me to be a good deal 
exaggerated by Mill and other advocates of “ proportional 
representation” and similar schemes. It would indeed not be 
difficult to make out a prima facie case for the absurdity of 
the whole system of representative government if we attended 
merely to the arithmetical possibilities of its mechanism. 
Thus, in Great Britain, the determining power lies with the 
majority of a cabinet, which is supported by a majority of the 
House of Commons, which is elected, it may be, by a bare 
majority of the electors; so that the representative system 
seems, when carried out, to defeat itself and to put power 
into the hands of a very small minority of the whole popula- 
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tion,—ultimately perhaps into the hands of “the odd man.” 
But this seeming absurdity results from an abstract and arti- 
ficial way of looking at the matter. The will of these few 
persons is only effective because they do represent (or at 
least did, at some time, represent) something very much more 
than a small fraction of the population. No scheme that can 
be constructed by human ingenuity will make a representative 
chamber a quite perfect mirror of all the various sets of 
opinions in the community. It is only a question of more or 
less; and, what is very important, any arrangement that is 
adopted must have the merit not merely of being simple to 
work, but of looking simple. Even the suspicion of trickery 
must be avoided. This is, of course, the great advantage of 
the system of equal electoral districts with single members, 
and ‘“‘one man one vote.” Even so, it may indeed happen 
that a majority of the elected chamber may represent a 
minority of the electors,—if one party have extremely large 
majorities in some places and be defeated by extremely narrow 
majorities in others. Accidents like that will happen in the 
best regulated constitutions; but the chances are certainly 
against their happening to any very great extent. But when 
such arithmetical possibilities are insisted on, it is forgotten, 
in the first place, that each individual member has many other 
attributes besides being the member for so-and-so, and, in the 
second place, that there are elements in the living constitution of 
a country besides those written down by constitutional law- 
yers. An elected assembly is powerful indeed. It may, like 
the British Parliament, be legally “‘ omnipotent ;” and yet there 
is a power behind it, a power that acts not merely at the time 
of a general election, but continuously,—the power of public 
opinion. The newspaper and the public meeting and the 
petition are real factors in a modern constitution. It is easy 
enough to see the defects of each of these organs of public 
opinion, easy enough to throw ridicule upon them. But that 
is to miss their true significance. The newspaper ought to 
represent the power of intellect applied to practical matters; 
it is too apt to represent largely the power of money; not 
merely the capital that is needed to float it, but the money 
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that comes in through advertisements. The political and 
moral consequence of advertising would, however, be too long 
a story to begin now; to have named it may suffice. Then, 
as to public meetings: there are many people who scoff at 
them. “ Got-up agitations,” “ power of the strongest lungs,” 
and so on. Those who talk in this way seem to forget that, 
though you may make a “ flare-up” with a few shavings and a 
lucifer-match, to keep up a steady heat you need coals as 
well. There cannot be such a thing as an agitation that lasts, 
grows, and for which people sacrifice a great deal, and which 
is nevertheless merely “ got up.” A continuous agitation is not 
a cause but a symptom of discontent. Public meetings, pe- 
titions, pamphlets, newspaper articles, are, however imperfectly, 
organs of public opinion, and much better and more effective 
organs than assassination or even than epigrams, which take 
their place in despotically governed countries. 

Where there exists such organs of public opinion and a 
tolerably sound, even though not ideally perfect, representa- 
tive system, any minority which has really got life and vigor 
in it can make itself felt. I do not think that, if it were pos- 
sible, it would be desirable to construct any political machinery 
for giving a prominent place to the opinions of minorities that 
will not take the trouble to assert and to spread these opinions. 
The all-important and essential right of minorities is the 
right to turn themselves into majorities if they can; this 
means freedom of the press, freedom of association, freedom 
of public meeting. “Give me,” said Milton, “the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, 
above all other liberties.” Minorities that grumble at the 
whole world round them and have no desire and no hope of 
convincing other people are not a valuable factor in political 
or social life. They are, in all probability, the decaying sur- 
vivals of a past type and not the first germs of a new. 

In a genuinely democratic government votes are nominally 
merely counted; in reality they are weighed. ‘Not indeed in 
the sense that wisdom always weighs the heaviest; in what 
constitution, outside Utopia, does that happen? But in the 
sense that the energy and contagious enthusiasm of a few, 
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who represent some living and growing idea, far outweigh the 
indifference and apathy of great numbers. Great movements 
begin with small minorities; but these minorities must con- 
sist of persons who wish to make others share their convic- 
tions. From this follows all that can be laid down in general 
terms about the rights and—what we are less apt to think of 
—the duties of minorities. 

The right of spreading one’s opinions implies two things, 
neither of which must be absent: first, certain legal and 
constitutional securities; and, secondly, a certain condition of 
public sentiment. Without the latter the former cannot be 
obtained unless exceptionally, as, for instance, under an en- 
lightened despotism ; and that is really no exception, for secu- 
rities dependent on the strong will of one enlightened and 
big-minded man can hardly be called constitutional, and are 
an uncertain bulwark of liberty. On the other hand, without 
explicitly recognized legal safeguards public sentiment is a 
somewhat fickle protector of liberty. Outbursts of fear, 
fanaticism, and intolerance are only too possible: and a good 
deal is to be said even for the merely moral force of a formal 
“declaration of rights.” A people in its calm or its generous 
moments may well protect itself against its own lower moods. 
And the strong hand of the state is often needed to protect the 
individual against undue social pressure. 

I do not know whether the subject of the ethics of tolera- 
tion has ever been adequately treated. Toleration is often 
supposed to arise solely from indifference. This is not the 
case. In fact, indifference makes toleration superfluous. 
Toleration, shown by those who “care for none of these 
things,” is no virtue, though it may bea public duty in a 
magistrate “ indifferently administering justice.” The tolera- 
tion of contempt may, indeed, be very useful to those who are 
jealous and in earnest. The kind of toleration which is most 
valuable, which can only exist in a morally healthy society, 
and which will help to keep the society healthy and make it 
healthier, is toleration shown by those who have faith in the 
reasonableness of their own beliefs and who are, therefore, 
willing to face the full light of criticism. Persecution —and 
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by persecution I mean here not what any aggrieved individual 
may call such, but the forcible suppression of opinions, 
(every society is obliged to use force for the suppression of 
certain overt actions, and the time between expedient and 
inexpedient compulsion will be drawn differently by different 
persons),—persecution arises mainly from two sources,—fear 
and a particular form of belief in the supernatural. If people 
do seriously believe that they are in possession of truth guar- 
anteed to them by other authority than that of human reason, 
of course they will not accept the free use of reason as a test; 
and there is always a risk that, if sufficiently powerful, they 
will endeavor to repress the spread of what they conscientiously 
regard as dangerous opinions. Those who believe that Divine 
truth is something different from human truth will be apt to 
believe that the civil magistrate must defend the Deity by the 
power of the sword. This type of belief is really a form of 
fear,—it is fear of human reason ; and only as this belief becomes 
rarer or weaker by the secularizing, or, I would rather say, 
the humanizing of politics does toleration become possible. 
But fear may make even those who appeal to reason perse- 
cutors in self-defence. It is difficult, if we are quite just in 
our historical judgments, to condemn entirely the harsh meas- 
ures employed by small societies holding unpopular beliefs,— 
éeg., the Calvinists of Geneva or the founders of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.* When a society is struggling 
to exist at all, cohesion is so essential that it may well require 
uniformity of belief. A rigid bond of custom is necessary to 
its earlier stages. Only after cohesion has been obtained is 
freedom of discussion possible and advantageous. Further- 
more, complete freedom of discussion is only possible and is 
only valuable when there is a general diffusion of education, 
and when the habit of settling matters by discussion, instead 
of by force, has become established. In admitting this we 





* All strong Protestants have appealed to reason by discarding the Church as 
the interpreter of Scripture. Many of those who boast themselves the represent- 
atives of the Reformers have shrunk from the consequences of their Protestant- 
ism, when the historical critic says to them, ‘ You have appealed unto Reason ; 
to Reason you shall go.” 
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must not, however, forget that discussion itself is one of the 
most important means of education. There are indeed peo- 
ple—“ misologists,” Plato would have called them—who say : 
“Controversy is of no use. Those who take part in it go 
i away holding the same beliefs as before, only holding them 
more dogmatically as the result of having had to fight for 
them.” If the fighting is physical, this is always the case; it 
is not true of intellectual controversy fairly carried on. Dur- 
ing the actual discussion, indeed, each may stick to his opinion: 
it might even be said that unless people showed some obsti- 
nacy a debate would always be a failure. For minds in a 
perfectly flabby condition discussion is impossible: it implies 
a certain amount of mutual resistance. But if people are 
really in earnest and care more for truth than for victory, it 
will be found that after any serious discussion both parties 
have probably modified their opinions, and out of the conflict 
of two opposing principles may spring a new one, victorious 
over both. It is by the conflict of ideas that intellectual 
progress is made. 

Professor Bryce in his great work on “ The American Com- 
monwealth” has made clear avery important distinction between 
“the tyranny of the majority” and “the fatalism of the multi- 
tude,” which is often confused with it. ‘A majority is tyranni- 
cal,” he says (vol. iii. p. 133), “ when it decides without hearing 
: the minority, when it suppresses fair and temperate criticism on 
its own acts, when it insists on restraining men in matters 
where restraint is not required by the common interest, when 
it forces men to contribute money to objects which they dis- 
. approve and which the common interest does not demand.* 

The element of tyranny lies in the wantonness of the act,—a 
wantonness springing from the sense of overwhelming power, 


* T assume that the “and” is emphatic and that this clause must be taken as 
qualifying the previous clause. If a tax is legally imposed by the majority for 
a purpose which the common interest (in their judgment) demands, a minority 
may disapprove this purpose, but they have no mora/ right to refuse payment of 
the tax, unless they are conscientiously convinced that such an act of rebellion 
is their duty, as the best means of bringing about what they regard as a better 
state of affairs. 
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or in the fact that it is a misuse for one purpose of power 
granted for another.” 

Simply because the minority disapprove of the enactments 
of the majority they cannot rightly describe the rule of the 
majority as “tyrannical.” Ina democratic constitution, with 
elections recurring sufficiently often, and proper safeguards 
for liberty of expressing and spreading opinions, the right of 
the minority is, as I have said, to turn themselves into a 
majority if they can; and it must be added, it is their duty 
also, if they continue to believe in themselves, But here 
comes in that “ fatalism,” which is so often wrongly described 
as the tyranny of the majority; the apathy of minorities is 
one of the frequent weaknesses in democratic communities. 
As Professor Bryce has put it, “ the belief in the rights of the 
majority lies very near to the belief that the majority must be 
right” (#., p. 124). To give way for the time to the legally 
expressed will of the majority is a necessary and salutary con- 
sequence of popular government; but to lose heart and give 
up effort is an illegitimate and evil consequence of it. It is the 
duty of a minority to obey, unless conscience absolutely for- 
bids; in which extreme case it may become a duty to resist. 
If we are using language strictly, there never can be a right 
of resistance. Rights are the creation of society, and there 
can be no right of the individual or of any number of indi- 
viduals against the society of which they are members. 
When we speak of “natural rights” we really mean those 
rights which we think to be the very best that a well-organ- 
ized society should secure to its members. In the American 
“Declaration of Independence” the time-honored phrase 
about the right of resistance is wisely supplemented by the 
addition of the better and truer word, “ duty.” 

Resistance may, in extreme cases, be the only way of pro- 
testing against what we hold to be an unjust and mischievous 
law and the only way of getting it altered. But the problems 
of practical ethics involved in this question are not easy. 
The limits of justifiable compromise cannot be laid down in any 
hard and fast @ priori rules. If it really goes against a man’s 
conscience to obey a /aw (I am not speaking of arbitrary, 
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illegal commands, where the right and duty of disobedience 
are clear enough), he can, if we use language strictly, claim no 
right to disobey, but it is his duty to disobey, at whatever 
cost; if he obeys against his conscience, he loses his own self- 
respect and lowers his character. Only let him be perfectly 
sure that it is his conscience that urges him and not some 
merely selfish motive of personal dislike or offended pride. 
To justify this statement and this distinction, it would of 
course be necessary to explain what is meant by “ conscience ;” 
but that would carry one too far into difficult questions. 
Suffice it to say for the present—and I think the supporters 
of most ethical systems would agree with this statement—that 
the dictates of a man’s conscience will on the whole corre- 
spond to the better spirit of the community round him, or at 
least to what he regards as such; and therefore the man who 
disobeys a law is acting in the interests of what he conceives 
to be the future well-being of society. Of course a man’s 
conscience may correspond to a superseded social type, but it 
will not be a superseded type in his own judgment. Posterity 
may come to disapprove many actions and yet bestow admira- 
tion on the motives of those who did them. Even where an 
individual has no conscientious objection to render obedience 
himself, it may occasionally be his duty, in the interests of the 
future well-being of society, to join others in resisting and 
even in rebelling, provided that there is no reasonable hope 
of getting a bad law ora bad constitution altered by peace- 
able means, and provided also that there is a reasonable hope 
that the resistance or rebellion will be so successful as to lead 
to an alteration in the right direction.* Such is the terrible 
duty that occasionally falls on the shoulders of a minority, to 
bear the brand of the criminal now that others in time to 
come may render a willing obedience to better laws. Society 
is apt to make mistakes, to number the patriot or the saint 
among transgressors, to crucify a prophet between two thieves. 
But the individual is apt to make mistakes also, and there have 
been martyrs for bad causes. 





* «On the Ethics of Resistance,’”’ see T. H. Green, “* Philosophical Works,” ii. 
P- 455, ff. 
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If, however, democracies prove at all true to their ideal, if 
they live according to the ethics of the age of discussion and 
not according to those of the earlier ages of force, this duty 
of resistance should become less and less needed. If majori- 
ties, while requiring obedience to laws constitutionally passed 
after full and free deliberation in what they sincerely believe 
to be the interest of the whole community, sacredly preserve 
the liberty of thought and discussion both by express legal 
securities and by a general sentiment of toleration, it is the 
duty of a minority, while yielding a loyal obedience to the 
opinion that has prevailed for the time (except in those rare 
cases to which I have referred) if not convinced of its excel- 
lence, to continue a peaceable agitation till their own opinion 
prevails. If we are really in earnest about our opinions, it is 
a duty to endeavor to get others to accept them by means of 
the appeal to reason; it is also a duty, and often a very hard 
one, to give them up candidly, if we are genuinely convinced 
that we have been in the wrong. It is a duty to assert our 
opinions, wisely of course, and with toleration for others, even 
tf those others be in the majority ; but it is a prior duty to use 
all the care we can to make sure that our opinions are right, 
that what we assert eagerly and persistently is really worth 
asserting. It is utterly untrue to say that we are not responsi- 
ble for our opinions. That was a false doctrine invented as 
a bad argument for a good purpose,—the attack upon religious 
persecution. Opinions are not trivial matters. What is 
quietly thought and talked about now will affect what is done 
very soon. Ethical legislation is constantly going on in our 
every-day conversation, wherever two or three are gathered 
together to discuss the conduct of their neighbors. And we 
cannot escape our responsibility for our share in this ethical 
legislation, however insignificant we may feel ourselves in 
presence of the great multitudes of our fellow-mortals. To 
these great multitudes each of us is responsible ; and we owe 
it to them to oppose them, then and then only, when reason 


and conscience urge us to do so. 
Davip G. RITCHIE. 





A New Study of Psychology. 


A NEW STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 
I. 


More frequently than other students of philosophy, both 
the theoretical and the practical investigators of ethical prob- 
lems have to take counsel of related departments of philo- 
sophical research. Theology, the philosophy of nature, and 
psychology, are all significant, if not for the first formulation, 
then at all events for the development of an ethical theory. 
This fact it was which justified, in my own mind, the some- 
what elaborate treatment that, in the first number of this 
journal, I gave to a recent book on theism. May I not plead 
a still stronger justification for a study, in this number, of a 
new book on psychology? The effort to state one’s ethical 
principles in such a fashion as to make them independent of 
the capricious facts of inner and outer nature, the effort to 
say, as Kant said, that the moral law needed only the reason 
to formulate it, is an effort which we have all learned, nowa- 
days, to respect,—and even to make for ourselves,—but also, 
in the outcome of our work, to modify. Above all, as one 
must recognize, the ethical theorist must take account of the 
psychological data that will affect the final statement of his 
doctrine in its application to mankind. ‘Eternal and im- 
mutable morality’’ remains merely a pious wish unless one 
shows, in psychological terms, how the moral law looks after 
it has entered the mind and heart of man. Professor Hoff- 
ding’s assertion, in the first number of this journal, of the 
principle of the psychological relativity of ethics, has, from 
any point of view, an important measure of justification. 

If one asks what departments or special problems of psycho- 
logical research especially and primarily concern the student 
of ethics, one naturally takes one’s start from the doctrine of 
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the will itself. The theory of motives, and of the relation of 
will and intellect, here immediately attract one’s attention. 
Yet there can be no fruitful treatment of these topics except 
on the basis of a general notion of the structure of the con- 
scious subject himself. It would be a long tale to set forth 
the almost numberless crudities of fundamental psychological 
theory with which ethical systems have often burdened them- 
selves. In general one can say that the psychological con- 
cepts used by many ethical writers, even in recent times, 
have been too often, like those employed by pedagogical sys- 
tematizers, essentially antiquated, and that only a compara- 
tively few ethical treatises have taken pains to keep in touch 
with the advance of psychological discussion. It is here, as 
elsewhere in research, the case, that those who apply a science 
too frequently content themselves with the principles that 
were in vogue in a previous generation, while those who lead 
in the advance of a line of investigation have little time to 
think of its applications. In the theory of motives, and in 
the general doctrine of the will, it is too customary for writers 
on morals to confine themselves to decidedly simple and out- 
worn fashions of psychological formulation. Their categories 
may thus indeed seem to serve the immediate ends of their 
own discussions; but are far too waive and elementary for the 
present state of research in the science whose results they 
pretend to borrow. To discuss the problem of free will with- 
out knowing anything of the recent researches upon reflex 
action, upon the “ feeling of effort,” and upon the “ automaton” 
theory, is to miss the kind of maturity that a wide experience, 
and a continual revivifying of our ideas by fresh empirical 
illustrations, is needed to bring. And I, whosay this, certainly 
do not speak as one who hopes for any true and yet merely 
empirical so/ution of the free-will problem itself. What I do 
mean, however, is that if speculation must often transcend 
experience, in its reflective questionings at least, if not in its 
systematic assertions, it is still true that you have no right to 
transcend what you fail to appreciate ; and that experience is 
everywhere full of fresh suggestion to the speculative inquirer. 
The marriage of experience and speculation is not the des- 
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potic sovereignty of either. Kant taught us already how 
close to phenomena the loftiest of theories must cling, even 
at the moment when its speculative reflection has the @ priort 
or “transcendental” interest of which Kant himself was so 
fond. Know the most recent empirical formulation of the 
facts upon which you mean to reflect, and then reflect as pro- 
foundly, and, if necessary, as “ transcendentally” as you can: 
that is the lesson of Kant’s own method, just as it was the 
secret both of such success as he won, and of such failure as 
his old-fashioned empirical psychology necessarily involved. 
Well, even as the free-will problem must be but crudely dis- 
cussed, in our time, by any one who is not acquainted with 
the interesting alternatives that recent empirical psychology 
suggests in its discussions of effort, of reflex action, and of 
other similar processes ; just so, as I confess, there is something 
very sad about the crudity and zaiveté of many ethical writers 
who nowadays still treat the question of pleasure and pain as 
motives, without the least sense of the entirely novel light in 
which modern biological research, and, yet more, modern 
pathological psychology, have put all the problems involved 
in this question. When I find a man still asking himself 
whether or no the good Samaritan could have been moved to 
his charitable deed by anything besides the “ pleasures of 
sympathy,” or the “ pains of pity,” and whether any man can 
act solely from the so-called “ disinterested” motives; when 
I find such inquiries pursued in the old-fashioned way, by a 
simple, introspective analysis of this superficial and momen- 
tary consciousness of ours, I feel as if I saw men fighting a 
tournament in medieval armor. Has such a simple-minded 
inquirer ever considered investigations concerning the com- 
parative psychology of the will, investigations of the type 
that were so prettily summed up, some years ago, in Schnei- 
der’s fine book, “‘ Der Thierische Wille,”—a book as crude, to 
be sure, in its own way and form of speech as it was deep in 
its suggestiveness? Has this inquirer, again, never heard of 
the pathology of the will, and of the beautiful dissections of 
motive that disease furnishes to the lover of human nature? 
Have such studies never got him out of the Philistinism that 
VoL. I.—No. 2 10 
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confines its psychology to the deliberative moments of a few 
sane and commonplace men in their least passionate decisions ? ° 
Or has such an investigator, once more, never reflected on the 
manifold biological relations of what we call our “ motives,” 
or our “temperaments,”—relations suggested by the words 
“heredity” and “evolution”? If such things have indeed 
occurred to him, then let him not neglect to examine them 
further, merely because they are but “ empirical” matters after 
all. For what is more “empirical” than the superficial study 
of the passing consciousness, with which so many writers on 
the theory of motive have generally contented themselves ? 
Bentham is here not more empirical than Dr. Martineau, when 
the latter, for instance, assures us in his “ Study of Religion” 
. (vol. ii. p. 229) that “No one can sincerely deem himself in- 
capable by nature of controlling his impulses,’ and proves 
this personal superiority to motives by nothing better than a 
frequent appeal to his own immediate inner consciousness. 
Dogma against dogma, what is there to choose, between the 
empiricism of a clergyman of admirable training and char- 
acter, who tells us that he finds himself always capable of 
rising superior to the play of motives, and the other empiri- 
cism of a lover of abstract formulz, who says that pleasure 
and pain are our masters, and that every moment proves it? 
If, then, we are thus to have conflicting experiences presented 
as arguments, let us at least go the whole length of experience, 
compare its facts over a wider range, examine its varieties, its 
caprices, its endless wealth of varied mental symptoms. Then 
at least, if we have so far decided nothing, we shall at least 
have got the problem in shape for our speculative reflection. 
We shall at least have escaped the narrowness of judgment 
involved in believing whatever we seem to find in our own 
momentary choices. 

Such are a few first suggestions of the kind of aid that a 
wider study of psychology can give to the student of special 
ethical problems. It is indeed true, as I myself have tried to 
show in previous studies of the subject,* that philosophical 


* Such as the one contained in my * Religious Aspect of Philosophy’ (Boston, 


1885). 
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ethics has one province of its own, where, by reason of its 
own chosen abstractness, it is free from the dominion of psy- 
chology, and where the empirical facts can illustrate, but 
never either confirm or refute its principles. This is precisely 
that province of ethics which deals with the moral law as 
such in its ideal character. But just because of the specu- 
lative dignity of ethics in this its own field of abstract re- 
search, we must be the more careful lest, in dealing with the 
empirical illustrations, applications, and approaches that lie 
all about the central citadel of ethical philosophy, we offer an 
unworthily superficial analysis of the mental data which con- 
cern so noteworthy and genuinely exalted a doctrine. Specu- 
lation, divorced from a wide study of experience, is itself in 
great danger of degenerating into so much the more shallow 
an empiricism, just as empirical study, when it refuses to coun- 
tenance speculation, usually falls prey to the most fantastic 
kind of dogmatic metaphysics. This often-illustrated para- 
dox is receiving fresh illustrations in our own day. As there 
are learned psychological students who are actually in terror 
all the while lest somehow they might be guilty of making 
philosophical assertions, so there are students of philosophy 
who dread the contamination of the empirical facts of mental 
science. And as those who fear philosophy are so much the 
surer to give themselves over sooner or later to vague philoso- 
phizing, so those who condemn most fiercely empiricism are 
the most likely to content themselves with an especially nar- 
row and ill-chosen set of experiences. 

Synthesis of speculation and experience means, then, health, 
maturity of insight, a sense of the alternatives that philosophy 
has to consider, a sense of the profound principles that ex- 
perience involves. Hence, for my part, I welcome most cor- 
dially from the point of view of the philosophic student 
books that, like Professor James’s treatise before us, offer novel 
suggestions, treat psychology from a relatively novel outlook, 
have philosophical bearings, unite keen introspection with a 
wide range of comparative study, and so help us towards the 
desired many-sidedness of insight. Shall I weary the ethical 
student, then, if I describe this treatise at some length ? 
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Few books more frankly avow their limitations, and espe- 
cially their philosophical limitations, than does the present 
work. We usually regard our philosophical doctrines, if we 
have any, much as young mothers do their first-born. We 
may even fear to ury to express how much we love them, or 
what faith we have in them. What we are sure is that they 
are as they ought to be, that we have an incommunicable as- 
surance of something final and complete about their type, and 
that we pity the cold world which cannot understand this 
dearness of our treasures. Our author feels no such tender- 
ness regarding his own speculative presuppositions. He has 
presuppositions indeed. He states them as plainly as he 
shows us their incompleteness. He does not try, as many 
nowadays do, to hide the fact that every psychologist who is 
more than an elementary student or a Philistine must really 
formulate philosophical hypotheses, whether or no one is 
man enough to confess the fact and to take the responsibility 
for it. Professor James is well aware that you can go no dis- 
tance in studying mental life or its symptoms without at least 
tentative philosophical reflections, vague or definite, con- 
scientious or cowardly. And Professor James himself is in- 
deed as conscientious about his philosophical presuppositions 
as he is tentative. The limitation that I mention lies partly in 
this tentativeness itself and partly in the curiously intermediate 
position that our author’s chief metaphysical hypothesis oc- 
cupies among the various possible views as to the nature of 
mind. I shall endeavor in what follows to state this hypothesis, 
to indicate its value as a provisional means of formulating the 
facts and problems of psychology, and then to suggest a little 
of the wealth of the contents of these volumes, bearing in 
mind, as I do so, especially the needs of the student of ethics, 
to whose undertakings Professor James offers many especially 
valuable contributions. It is true that among the limitations 
of content which are avowed in the preface stands prominent 
the omission of a special chapter on the moral sentiments. 
But the book is full of stimulus to the ethical student. 
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First, then, as to the method and presuppositions of the 
work as a whole. We have become accustomed, heretofore, 
to three fairly distinct types of treatment in text-books of 
psychology, in so far as they were at all frank with their theo- 
retical presuppositions. The first type is the old-fashioned 
one. For that psychology was the science of the “ mind.” 
The mind was an entity, of whose nature we might otherwise 
know much or little, but of which we at all events knew that 
it had a certain substantial unity. This entity might or might 
not be endowed with various faculties or powers. It usually 
was so endowed. The various types of mental facts as ex- 
perience presented them were classified with reference to what 
power of the mind they stood for or resulted from. Their 
organization was explained by the mind’s own unity; their 
sequence was due to the relations between the mind and other 
things. 

This theory failing to give complete satisfaction as a means 
of explaining the mechanism of mental facts (as, for instance, 
in case of the “laws of association”) it was supplemented, 
or often was succeeded, in the treatment of many authors, by 
the theory of the “ideas,” and their “associations.” This 
theory, whose first beginnings date from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in particular from Locke, was much elaborated by 
the association school, was given a classical elaboration of 
statement by Herbart, and has widely entered into modern 
psychological literature. Its methods were originally con- 
ceived after the analogy furnished by the science of mechanics. 
The simple ideas of the mind were defined in much the same 
way as the particles in mechanics. They had mutual attrac- 
tions and repulsions, which in the case of the psychology 
of Herbart gave rise to extremely complicated hypothetical 
processes, most of which went on below the level of conscious- 
ness. The resultants of the attractions and repulsions of the 
elementary ideas were perceived in the sequence of mental 
states as they appeared in consciousness. Or again, as in the 
somewhat simpler psychology of the English Association 
schools, where the effort to give a complete mechanics of the 
attractions and repuisions of ideas was seldom if ever elabo- 
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rated, the attempt was made to explain by certain simple laws 
of association not only the occurrence of ideas in memory, but 
the formation of higher conscious processes, such as those of 
will, belief, and even reasoning. In case of both the Her- 
bartian and the Association schools, the fundamental hypoth- 
esis of psychology was thus the existence of simple ideas and 
their relative permanence in nature, even when they were out 
of consciousness. 

A third method of psychological science has been developed 
only in recent years. Abandoning the hope of a sufficient 
* analysis of mental states or powers by means of mere intro- 
spection, the modern experimental or neurological school has 
frequently endeavored to confine its investigations to the facts 
and laws of the nervous system, with only such use of in- 
trospection as was found absolutely indispensable, and with 
only such analysis of mental life as was required for the pur- 
poses of experimental investigation. It has of course been 
very common to combine this method with more or less 
analysis of the sort practised by the Association school ; and 
in recent literature we have even one curious case of a writer 
who has set side by side in the same book an old-fashioned 
analysis of the mind into its faculties after the taste of the 
Scottish school, and a fragmentary collection of experimental 
observations drawn from the literature of modern physiologi- 
cal psychology. 

One great merit of Professor James’s book consists in the 
fact that it does not adopt primarily any one of these three 
familiar points of view. Professor James has a great deal to 
say of nervous processes; and he does not neglect the unity 
of consciousness, and still he has found a way of treating 
psychological doctrine so novel and yet so natural that one 
can only be surprised at the relative novelty of the under- 
taking itself, when one observes how obvious the point of 
view is when once it has been assumed. This point of view 
one may best describe by calling it the naturalist’s point of 
view of psychology. Instead of analyzing the mental states 
into ultimate atomic ideas after the fashion of the physicist, 
instead of appealing to the conception of the entity called the 
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mind, after the fashion of traditional metaphysical psychology, 
Professor James adopts as his unit in mental analysis a con- 
ception suggested by the analogy of that unit which we are 
accustomed to call the simple Function in the other biological 
sciences. In analyzing physiological processes, it is cus- 
tomary not to seek in the ultimate molecular constitution of 
tissues, nor in the elementary mechanical and physical and 
chemical processes that go on in these tissues, for the ulti- 
mates of the biologist’s analysis. We should like to get at 
these molecular processes if we could, but we cannot. On 
the contrary, the naturalist is provisionally content when he 
has analyzed the complex process far enough to discover the 
relatively simple functions that enter into it; these and their 
relations he describes. What constitutes a simple function 
is of course incapable of exact definition. The conception is 
once for all a teleological notion. The simple function is as 
much of the process as can be understood alone, and as has 
significance in itself. Now in Professor James’s account of 
mental life, the units of his mental processes are such func- 
tional units. What he calls very frequently the passing mo- 
ment, with its content and its form, with what is directly 
present to it, and with the “fringe” or conscious tendency 
with which this content is always or at least frequently sur- 
rounded : this is Professor James’s mental unit. Of such mo- 
ments the mental life consists. Our author is never weary of 
pointing out the vanity of so analyzing this moment into ulti- 
mate constituents as to forget that its unity is a fact of ex- 
perience, and not a product of any association of ideas that 
could have a permanent existence outside of it. In this fash- 
ion the facts of mind come to possess for Professor James at 
once the kind of unity which the mind theory was accustomed 
to demand as a postulate of psycholegy, and the direct em- 
pirical reality which the students of the association ideas used 
to pretend to be seeking, although their theory was often very 
far from being merely empirical. One might thus define 
Professor James’s unit as so much of the mental process as 
may be supposed to run parallel to a relatively simple nervous 
function in the cortex of the living brain, in so far as this 
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cortex functions with a certain unity. The value of this point 
of view for purposes of descriptive psychology seems to us 
very great. The curse of the psychology of the Association 
school has frequently been over-analysis. Of this the now 
somewhat famous mind-stuff hypothesis has shown an im- 
portant but unsatisfactory consequence. Mental life has been 
analyzed until nothing but mind-dust remains, and the mis- 
fortune has been that this mind-dust was as mythical, or at 
any rate as hypothetical in its character, as ever the unitary 
mind of the older hypotheses had been. In consciousness, at 
any rate, absolutely simple ideas do not occur. The ideal 
unity of the Associationist school had to be sought below the 
level of consciousness. It was in vain, for example, that one 
called a musical melody an association of tone ideas. The 
tones themselves, even when there were no chords, were not 
simple ideas. Physical analysis showed that their causes 
were complex. Psychological hypothesis, seeking complexity 
in the mental elements wherever there seemed to be com- 
plexity in the physical causes, was forced to imagine atomic 
elements of the simplest ideas of tone, elements that in the 
last analysis might correspond to the single pulsations of the 
waves of sound as they were transformed into nerve vibra- 
tions. Perhaps even something simpler might need to be 
sought for. But for Professor James all this hypothetical 
analysis of mental life into unconscious elements, of which it 
might be constituted, in case they existed and were capable 
of combining to form it, has small interest. The unconscious 
in every form, and above all the unconscious mind atom, he 
steadfastly rejects. In the other direction, however, his use 
of the simple “passing moment” as his unit is such as to 
enable him, with greater skill indeed than philosophical 
finality, to avoid those questions concerning the unity of the 
mind as a whole, and the inter-relation of the moments in one 
Self, which have taken up so much time in the traditional 
psychology whose basis was the entity called mind. 

No better brief account of the general point of view thus 
suggested can be given than the following passages furnish. 
Professor James says in his preface, page 5 : 
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“IT have kept close to the point of view of natural science throughout the 
book. Every natural science assumes certain data uncritically, and declines to 
challenge the elements between which its own ‘laws’ obtain, and from which its 
own. deductions are carried on. Psychology, the science of finite, individual 
minds, assumes as its data, (1) thoughts and feelings, and (2) a physical world 
in time and space with which they coexist, and which (3) they know. Of course 
these data themselves are discussable, but the discussion of them (as of other 
elements) is called metaphysics, and falls outside the province of this book.” 


And, again, at the close of his chapter on “ The Consciousness 
of Self,” another passage, which may be understood very 
fairly by itself, is equally expressive : 


“‘To sum up, now, this long chapter. The consciousness of self involves a 
stream of thought, each part of which as ‘I’ can (1) remember those which went 
before, and know the things they knew; and (2) emphasize and care paramountly 
for certain ones among them as ‘ me,’ and appropriate to these the rest. The 
nucleus of the ‘me’ is always the bodily existence felt to be present at the time. 
Whatever remembered past feelings resemble this present feeling are deemed to 
belong to the same ‘me’ with it. Whatever other things are deemed to be 
associated with this feeling are deemed to form part of that ‘me’s’ experience ; 
and of them certain ones (which fluctuate more or less) are reckoned to be them- 
selves constituents of the ‘me’ in a larger sense,—such are the clothes, the 
material possessions, the friends, the honor and esteem which the person receives, 
or may receive. This ‘me’ is an empirical aggregate of things objectively known. 
The ‘I’ which knows them cannot itself be an aggregate, neither for psycho- 
logical purposes need it be considered to be an unchanging metaphysical entity 
like the soul, or a principle like the pure ego, viewed as ‘ out of time.’ It is a 
thought, at each moment different from that of the last moment, but appropriative 
of the latter, together with all that the latter called its own. All the experi- 
mental facts find their place in this description, unencumbered with any hypoth- 
esis save that of the existence of passing thoughts or states of mind. The same 
brain may subserve many conscious selves, either alternate or coexisting; but by 
what modifications in its action, or whether ultra-cerebral conditions may inter- 
vene, are questions which cannot now be answered. 

“If any one urge that I assign no reason why the successive passing thoughts 
should inherit each other’s possessions, or why they and the brain-states should 
be functions (in the mathematical sense) of each other, I reply that the reason, 
if there be any, must lie where all real reasons lie, in the total sense or meaning 
of the world. If there be such a meaning, or any approach to it (as we are 
bound to trust there is), it alone can make clear to us why such finite human 
streams of thought are called into existence in such functional dependence upon 
brains. This is as much as to say that the special natural science of psychology 
must stop with the mere functional formula. Jf the passing thought be the directly 
verifiable existent, which no school has hitherto doubted it to be, then that thought 
is itself the thinker, and psychology need not look beyond. The only pathway 
that I can discover for bringing in a more transcendental thinker would be to 
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deny that we have any direct knowledge of the thought as such. The latter's 

existence would then be reduced to a postulate, an assertion that there must be a 

knower correlative to all this Anown; and the problem who that knower is 

would have become a metaphysical problem. With the question once stated in 

these terms, the spiritualist and transcendentalist solutions must be considered as 

prima facie evidence on a par with our own psychological one, and discussed ‘ 
impartially. But that carries us beyond the psychological or naturalistic point 

of view.” 


The passage is long, and suggests many more considerations 
than I have time to develop. But I have desired to give in a 
typical instance the author’s method of work. This life of 
passing thoughts into which consciousness is analyzed, needs, 
according to Professor James, only the one fundamental hy- 
pothesis that the moments as they pass really know one another, 
that the present ts actually acquainted with the past, in order to 
give as a resultant of the whole life such unity as we need for 
purposes of psychological science. As to this relation of 
knowledge itself, whereby the various moments are united in 
one life, it will be seen that Professor James frankly regards it as 
ultimate for the psychologist. Frankly, moreover, he admits 
the possibility of a very different philosophical interpretation 
of this relation of knowledge from that which he himself finds 
it convenient to make use of. As to the significance which I 
have just attributed to this point of view, in its relation to the 
task of descriptive psychology, the whole book is a sufficient 
proof of the value of Professor James’s unit as a standard of 
measurement, as it were, in psychological description. The 
live moment, the passing thought, once its cognitive power 
assumed, becomes, in Professor James’s hands, an extremely 
plastic and at the same time an empirically applicable con- - 
ception. In terms of it the stream of consciousness itself, 
the growth of self-consciousness, the phenomena of dis- 
crimination (upon which latter Professor James lays great 
stress), the facts of the time-consciousness, and numerous 
other of the problems of descriptive psychology, receive a 
treatment that to my mind bears everywhere the marks 
of vitality, and of the naturalist’s loving attention to real 
processes in live things. To many, indeed, in these days, 
especially among the students of experimental psychology, 
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the descriptive side of the doctrine ha become highly unsat- 
isfactory. I have often felt myself, although I am no experi- 
menter, that were it not for the significant suggestions of 
modern pathological psychology, the attention of the student 
would be sure to be drawn constantly more and more away 
from the descriptive examination of the inner life to the mere 
observation of its external symptoms. I confess to finding 
my interest in a large number of purely introspective ques- 
tions aroused afresh by Professor James’s keen scrutiny and 
vigorous treatment, and I can only attribute his success in 
great measure to the essential significance of this relatively 
novel point of view which I have been thus far expounding. 
But I spoke at the outset of the philosophical limitations 
which Professor James so frankly avows. One sees now 
where they lie. These multitudes of passing moments are 
indeed the ultimates for the naturalist. But even for him they 
must possess, as we have seen, that mysterious cognitive func- 
tion which must needs become the starting-point of a new 
philosophical inquiry. The cognitive function itself has been 
an old topic of interest for the present writer, who has ven- 
tured to publish more than one discussion of it, and who still 
finds unshaken by any of Professor James’s analyses, his own 
conviction that these little selves, these homunculi of Professor 
James’s empirical descriptions, can find no logical resting-place 
short of that conception of the logical unity of self-conscious- 
ness, which Professor James himself finds of so little service 
in psychology. As a fact, meanwhile, the universal self of 
post-Kantian idealism is indeed no psychological conception, 
and Professor James doubtless does well to leave it out of 
account in his descriptive undertaking. I mention my own 
view here only to suggest that I do not accept the naturalist’s 
attitude as final, any more than, as I conceive, Professor James 
himself does. Here, as everywhere in his book, there is a 
charming willingness manifest, to abandon all provisional as- 
sumptions whenever they shall prove no longer serviceable, a 
willingness that, as I said, is as rare in philosophy as it is 
advisable. 
I have spoken above of the curiously intermediate posi- 
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tion that our author’s chief metaphysical hypothesis occupies 
among the various possible views as to the nature of mind. 
It is now evident wherein this intermediate character consists. 
The metaphysical hypothesis referred to is the one expressed 
in the just-quoted words of Professor James, “ If the passing 
thought be the verifiable existence, then that thought is itself 
the thinker, and psychology need not look beyond.” Inter- 
mediate, as I say, this hypothesis between the mind theory on 
the one hand, with which it shares the notion of the unity of 
the thinker, even although this thinker is but momentary, and 
the hypothesis of the atomic idea, on the other hand, with 
which it shares the tendency to accept and to describe in rel- 
atively simple terms the empirical facts of the passing con- 
sciousness. An interestingly intermediate position this hy- 
pothesis also holds with respect to the question of the relation 
of the nervous system to the mind. Instead of saying, on the 
one hand, that the mental, as the manifestation of a spiritual 
entity, is something whose unity cannot be expressed with 
any sort of relation to the nervous facts, this doctrine, dealing 
only with the passing moment, in each case, is able very closely 
to relate the content of the moment with the type of nervous 
function then going on. On the other hand, there is no effort 
on Professor James’s part to make the parallelism between the 
mental and physical so close as to seek after the fashion of the 
mind-stuff theory for the mental atoms that correspond to the 
ultimate constituents of the physical process. Once more, 
it is the unity of the function which on both sides is determi- 
nant for Professor James. 

Of the strictly physiological portions of our author’s book, 
one who, like myself, is relatively a layman can for the first 
only say that they are full of learning and suggestiveness. 
Of the relations between some of these physiological discus- 
sions and the problems that interest the ethical student I shall 
have a word to say farther on. 
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The contents of the two large volumes, whose method has 
now been suggested, may next be summarized. An opening 
chapter speaks in general of the close relation between mental 
process and cerebral conditions, and outlines the scope of 
psychology. Chapters ii. iii, and iv. treat of questions of 
nervous physiology, discussing first the “ Functions of the 
Brain,” in the light of an independent analysis of the recent 
literature, then sketching certain “ general conditions of brain- 
activity, and passing, under the head of “ Habit,” to a treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the “ plasticity of neural matter” 
and its consequences, as shown in the formation of nervous 
habits. Here it is (on-pp. 122-127) that the author makes his 
first excursion into the realm of practical application, under the 
heading “ Ethical Implications of the Law of Habit.” These 
implications are indeed treated in a strictly practical fashion, 
and possess, as they are stated, novelty of form rather than of 
matter. The most noteworthy bit of advice is one on p. 124, 
founded on the implications of the physiological theory of 
nervous habits,—“ Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make. . . . It is not in the mo- 
ment of their forming but in the moment of their producing 
motor effects that resolves and aspirations communicate the 
new ‘set’ to the brain.” Thus, as Professor James would 
illustrate (p. 127), “ The physiological study of mental condi- 
tions is the most powerful ally of hortatory ethics.” 

Chapters v. and vi., of the first volume, discuss two allied 
problems of wide theoretical interest,—‘ The Automaton 
Theory” and the “ Mind-stuff Theory.” To the latter Pro- 
fessor James opposes the presuppositions of his naturalist’s 
point of view. “ Mind-stuff” is an absurdity, because every 
moment of consciousness has its unity as well as its in- 
gredients. The “Automaton Theory,” for the rest, is an 
effort to express the relations of mind and brain by making 
them merely parallel, and by setting consciousness over 
against the mental facts as their ineffective accompaniment. 
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The only proof, however, that can be given for this theory is 
a metaphysical one, founded on a priori views of the nature of 
causation. The naturalist himself rejects such dogmatism 
about what sort of causation is possible. For him you first of 
all take the facts of life as they come, and you take them 
without endeavoring to give them more than a tentative philo- 
sophical formulation. You analyze them indeed, but your 
theories are provisional. ‘“ The particulars of the distribution 
of consciousness, so far as we know them, point to its being 
efficacious” (p. 138). The higher a brain, the more unstable 
its reactions would be likely to be, unless they were somehow 
directed. “A high brain may do many things, and may do 
each of them at a very slight hint. But its hair-trigger organ- 
ization makes it a happy-go-lucky, hit or miss affair. . . . The 
performances of a high brain are like dice thrown forever on 
a table... . All this is said of the brain as a physical ma- 
chine pure and simple.” But admit that consciousness is 
efficacious, and the problem is much simplified. In short, it 
is better to be straightforward and so far relatively uncritical 
with our naturalist’s point of view. We may hereby gain 
philosophically in the end. 

The sense in which consciousness is efficacious for Professor 
James is a point, however, that of course has especial interest 
for the ethical student. In fact, our author’s point of view 
with regard to this matter is, in view of the triteness of the 
subject, a relatively novel one. Its nature cannot be made 
clear without some further reference to the very interesting 
analysis of the nature of consciousness, which appears in 
chapters viii., ix., x. We may defer the discussion of the 
matter until the completion of our general sketch of the con- 
tents of the work. Attention, Conception, Discrimination, 
and Comparison are discussed in chapters xi. to xiii. Chap- 
ter xiv. on Association, and chapters xv. and xvi. on Time 
and Memory, complete volume first. Volume second opens 
with a series of discussions on the traditional topics which are 
commonly so prominent in psychological text-books: Sensa- 
tion and Imagination, and the Perception of Things. Chapter 
xx., on the Perception of Space, contains a very lengthy state- 
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ment of a theory which Professor James has previously ex- 
pounded in Jind. The ethical student finds no matters that 
especially concern his own undertakings until he reaches 
chapter xxi., on the Perception of Realities. Under this head 
Professor James discusses the Psychology of Belief, whose 
voluntary and essentially ethical character he vigorously de- 
fends and copiously illustrates. Chapters xxii. and xxiii., 
on Reasoning and on the Production of Movement, are once 
more chiefly theoretical. On the other hand, chapters xxiv. 
to xxvi. will throughout interest the student of ethics. The 
author’s interesting analysis, in chapter xxiv., of Instinct in 
Man, his equally interesting defence, on page 403, of the thesis 
that man has “ more instincts than any other mammal,” the 
now somewhat noted and decidedly original account of the 
Emotions, in chapter xxv., whose basis is an essay published, 
in 1884, in Mind ; and, finally, the remarkable analysis of the 
Will itself, in chapter xxvi., form, when taken together, the 
core of the most significant ethical doctrine suggested in the 
work. Chapter xxvii. is devoted to the phenomena of 
Hypnotism. Chapter xxviii. makes an excursus into the 
Theory of Knowledge, to discuss necessary truths and the 
effects of experience. 

The contents of our work thus suggested in general, we 
may return to matters which chiefly concern the ethical stu- 
dent. It will be seen that Professor James’s general analysis 
of consciousness, as we have already suggested its nature, is 
of considerable importance for the formulation of the problems 
of applied ethics. In the first place, no one can fail to notice 
the connection of the conventional discussions of the theory 
of motive in ethical treatises, with one or the other of those 
theoretical views concerning the nature of mind, both of 
which, as we have seen, are inconsistent with the naturalist’s 
point of view in psychology, as we have found Professor 
James expounding it. With considerable and unwise naiveté 
the theory of motive has usually regarded the mind as either 
a spiritual entity, upon which the motives acted, much as forces 
act in disturbing the equilibrium or in directing the motion of 
a body in space, or else has treated the mind as a bundle of 
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ideas, and the motives as certain individual ideas among the 
rest, linked to their fellows according to the laws of associa- 
tion. The poverty as well as the elementary character of 
these categories is obvious. The problem of free will, for in- 
stance, from the point of view of the first way of stating the 
theory of motive, becomes the largely metaphorical question 
whether the mind is able in any wise to direct its own path in 
the midst of the opposing forces that solicit it to turn this 
way or that, or where it is after all bound to follow the 
mechanical “ resultant” of all the forces. On the other hand, 
the theory of motive, from the point of view of the Associa- 
tion school, is concerned with the similarly metaphorical and 
question of the fashion in which the somewhat mythical or, 
at any rate, hypothetical “ideas” attract and repel one another 
when we are determined to action of any sort. From the 
point of view of Professor James’s analysis the problem is 
much more subtle, and at the same time more empirical, be- 
cause once for all the field of the consciousness of the mo- 
ment is from his point of view so complex a thing. Here is 
the passing thought of Professor James’s analysis, at once a 
unity and a manifold of impressions. It has a “ fringe” or 
“tendency,” it is linked with the past and future by a mys- 
terious “ cognitive” tie, it stands in a most intimate relation 
to the whole condition of the brain cortex at the moment; in 
short, it suggests by the wealth of its relations a vast number 
of possible alternatives, both as to its causation and as to its 
significance. If these alternatives were mere consequences 
of an arbitrarily invented theory, they would be indeed unwel- 
come complications of problems which, as every student knows, 
are already complex enough. But in view of the fact that, as 
has been said, both introspective and comparative examination 
of the mental processes and of their organic relations seem to 
justify Professor James’s description as at all events a much 
better provisional account of the facts of mental experience 
than the opposing theories have been, all this complication of 
the facts is instructive rather than disheartening, and aids to 
give the problems of motive and will a very valuable formu- 
lation. The nature of this formulation can best be made clear 
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by a few words concerning our author’s treatment of “ Reflex 
Action,” and of its relations to the mental process. 

That consciousness runs parallel in some fashion or other 
to the nervous “reflexes” is now a familiar commonplace of 
the text-book. Adherents of older psychological theories are 
accustomed nowadays to admit this parallelism even where 
they can make nothing of it. Considerable difference exists 
indeed as to the use of the term reflex action, and many 
writers are accustomed to insist upon limiting the application 
of the term itself to those nervous adjustments which are not 
attended with consciousness. But whatever may be said about 
the convenient term, there can be but little question on the 
whole as to the thing. If reflex action be defined as equiva- 
lent to nervous adjustment in general,—that is, as including 
all those processes whereby an organism, in Spencer’s phrase, 
“ adjusts inner to outer relations,’—then there can be no ques- 
tion that even the highest conscious processes accompany 
such nervous adjustments. Without continual stimulation 
from without, be that stimulation slight or great in mount, 
there is little or no normal cortex activity discoverable, while, 
on the other hand, every st'mulation, as Professor James 
frequently and skilfully illustrates, produces more or less 
obviously its appropriate adjustment. Accompanying such 
adjustment runs the train of conscious activity itself. In what 
way now, in the case Of voluntary activity, or of those mental 
states which tend towards activity (¢.g., the emotions), is the 
nervous related to the conscious process? In the interpreta- 
tion which shall answer this question there are even to-day the 
widest possible differences among psychologists. Those who 
make use of the traditional theory of the mind as an entity 
would be disposed to say that a volition, whatever its other 
nervous concomitants may be, precedes the initiation of the 
nervous process which results in the carrying out of the voli- 
tion, and is therefore, relatively speaking, a foreign and inde- 
pendent fact, of whose nature you can give an account only 
in mental terms. Others, who have used rather the categories 
of the Association school, have regarded the voluntary impulse 


as corresponding to, or else as the beginning of, the motor 
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outflow of the nervous discharge itself. Such writers have 
insisted on the existence of what they have called a “ feeling 
of effort or of innervation.” Some writers, like Wundt, have 
essayed a sort of synthesis of this notion with the former one, 
and have found in the conscious act of initiating a motion a. 
something which Wundt defines as the “ apperception” of 
the motor act in question. This “apperception” has been 
something intermediate between the free act of the old-fash- 
ioned “ego” and the “ ideas” of the Associationists. It has 
been conceived as something capable of determining in another 
than a mechanical sense the direction of the nervous dis- 
charge, and as being in its nature at least partially parallel to 
the outgrowing nervous current itself. In short, the alterna- 
tives suggested by the facts of experience have even thus far 
been regarded as decidedly numerous. It is Professor James’s 
merit to have defined in this region yet one more alternative. 
At first sight this alternative seems indeed, as described at the 
outset of our author’s account, to be one that threatens to do 
away with the efficacy of consciousness altogether. The 
“feeling of effort,” says Professor James, “is, on the whole, 
rather a resu/t of the motor activity as expressed in the con- 
sequent organic condition than a feeling that accompanies the 
nervous outflow itself. So far Professor James is indeed at 
one with a considerable number of recent writers. The 
assumption of a distinct feeling of innervation seems to him 
unnecessary. There is no introspective evidence of the 





feeling of innervation. And as to the act of volition itself, i i 
Professor James says, on page 501, of vol. ii., that “an antici- 
patory image of the sensorial consequences of a movement, - 


plus (on certain occasions) the fiat that these consequences 
shall become actual, is the only psychic state which introspec- 
tion lets us discern as the forerunner of our voluntary acts.” 
On the whole, then, as Professor James has it (on page 519), 
he “idea of the end tends more and more to make itself all- 
sufficient.” A vast number of acts come to appear in this 
way as what our author calls “ideomotor acts.” In recog- 
nizing these Professor James is again once more in agreement 
with a considerable number of modern writers. Every rep- 
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resentation of a movement involves more or less the move- 
ment itself. As the present volume says (page 527), “try to 
feel as if you were crooking your finger while keeping it 
straight. In a minute it will fairly tingle with the imaginary 
change of position.” In case of “deliberate action” there is 
the presence in mind of several different and antagonistic ideas 
of action, no one of which is yet carried out, just because 
they all are antagonistic. After this fashion we have both in 
the case of the single volition and also in case of the delib- 
erate action nothing so far but the conscious process correspona- 
ing to the faint nervous excitation which would itself result from 
the carrying out of the act in question, and which, in so far as 
no nervous process antagonizes, passes over immediately into 
the completed act itself. Thus far, indeed, there is no novel 
alternative, only a denial of the necessity of any consciousness 
corresponding to the feeling of innervation. In the complex 
case of deliberation and hesitation the consciousness consists 
of a number of ideas of antagonistic ends, or results of action ; 
and this consciousness corresponds to many simple nervous 
processes, each one of which is a faint repetition of previous 
nervous experiences of the results of a completed motor 
process. Where then, in all this, is there so far room for any 
conscious process which could be regarded as interfering 
dynamically with the nervous mechanism? Previous brain 
conditions and present stimulation result in the arousing of the 
ideomotor nervous processes. The consciousness of the single 
act, or of the deliberate hesitation between twoacts, accompanies 
and so far reflects this simple or complex nervous condition. 
If one now takes into account that, in Professor James’s inter- 
esting theory of the emotions, he identifies them also, even the 
most stirring and significant, with masses of sensation that 
stand for diffuse nervous excitations, aroused in general in a 
reflex way, one sees the road apparently clear for a theory of 
the connection between the nervous and the mental process, 
which would render the latter entirely inefficacious. As to 
the emotions themselves, they are, as Professor James skil- 
fully argues, connected, just in proportion to their apparent 
vigor and passionateness, with diffuse physical excitation, 
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superficial or visceral, or both. There is no reason for 
supposing that their conscious content is otherwise than 
correspondent to this physical excitation itself, or that the 
excitation needs any but a reflex explanation. In a given 
environment the complicated organism responds by this wave 
of excitement, which may itself be either a case of skilful 
adjustment, or an accident of maladjustment, and which may 
be due either to normal or to abnormal organic conditions. 
Consciousness runs parallel to this excitement, in so far as the 
excitement is the source of disturbances of a sensory character. 
Where then is the room for any dynamic interference of con- 
science? The mental act of will which was to initiate bodily 
acts becomes so far merely an idea of the end which might 
result if a given remembered act were carried out. The will 
accompanies an ideomotor process. Even in deliberation 
there is thus far nothing essentially new. Even in passion, in 
longing, in the most active of emotions, consciousness is so 
far but the accompaniment of areflex. But just here appears 
a new consideration, and one very characteristic of our 
author’s whole point of view. 

Throughout his whole discussion, namely, the content of 
consciousness, however complicated it may be, however sig- 
nificant it may appear, is described with immediate reference 
to its nervous concomitants. The greatest ingenuity is shown 
in taking advantage of every indication which experience sug- 
gests, in order to illustrate the intimacy and the minuteness 
of the connection. What distinguishes consciousness, how- 
ever, from a mere accompaniment of the reflex processes is 
with Professor James something rather about the form of the 
consciousness, or about the peculiar “ tendency” that after all 
can still be found in the moment, apart from its content. So 
much, however, does Professor James’s method resist any 
abstract statement that it is best once for all to mention the 
point where the true activity of consciousness appears in his 
account. “We reach,” says he, “the heart of our inquiry 
into volition when we ask by what process it is that the 
thought of any given object comes to prevail stably in the 
mind” (page 561). The idea, as we have seen, of an end is 
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already the accompaniment of the initiation of the act which 
tends towards that end. Motives, so-called, are ideas of ends 
which, owing to their conflict, are unable to pass over into 
acts so long as they remain mere motives. The experience 
of deciding a conflict of motives is, then, he experience of the 
triumph of one idea of the end over other tdeas. The act of 
voluntary decision is experienced as an act of conscious atten- 
tion to an idea, and nothing else. Volition is primarily a rela- 
tion, says Professor James, “not between ourself and extra 
mental matter, but between ourself and our own states of 
mind. It is unqualifiedly true that if any thoughts do fill the 
mind unqualifiedly such filling is consent.” If then the 
problem of volition is the problem of attention to an idea, the 
question of the activity of consciousness as affecting motor 
processes becomes the question whether attention ts in every 
case and in every shading a mere accompaniment of the reflexes 
of adjustment themselves. If in consciousness an idea once 
present and of itself already tending to rise or to fall in clear- 
ness can be as it were reinforced or held by an inner deed of 
choice, then there will be in consciousness something more 
than what is merely parallel to brain process. It is indeed 
impossible to determine by direct psychological experience 
whether such a genuine free will, such a genuine indetermin- 
ism of attention does exist. The decision as to such a reality 
as this is for Professor James to be made solely upon ethical 
grounds. He says, page 572, “ My own belief is that the 
question of free will is insolvable on strictly psychologic 
grounds. After a certain amount of effort of attention has 
been given to an idea, it is manifestly impossible to tell 
whether either more or less of it might have been given or 
not. To tell that, we should have to ascend to the antece- 
dents of the effort, and defining them with mathematical ex- 
actitude, prove, by laws of which we have not at present even 
an inkling, that the only amount of sequent effort which could 
possibly comport with them was the precise amount which 
actually came. Measurements, whether of psychic or of 
neural quantities, and deductive reasonings such as this 
method of proof implies, will surely be forever beyond human 
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reach. No serious psychologist or physiologist will venture 
even to suggest a notion of how they might be practically 
made. We are thrown back, therefore, upon the crude evi- 
dences of introspection on the one hand, with all its liabili- 
ties to deception, and, on the other hand, upon a friori postu- 
lates and probabilities. He who loves to balance nice doubts 
need be in no hurry to decide the point. . . . Taking the risk 
of error on our head, we must project upon one of the alter- 
native views the attribute of reality for us; we must so fill our 
mind with the idea of it that it becomes our settled creed. 
The present writer does this for the alternative of freedom, but 
since the grounds of his opinion are ethical rather than psy- 
chological, he prefers to exclude them from the present book.” 

I have summarized at some length, and still with an unfor- 
tunately abstract fashion of condensed statement, the author’s 
discussion of volition, because I think it very valuable to have 
the new alternative here suggested brought to the attention of 
ethical students. This notion that there is, after all, but ove 
act that can possibly be an act of free will, and this an act of 
attention to an idea already presented to consciousness, is 
closely related to a number of views that have already been 
expounded in the course of modern ethical discussion. Yet I 
know of no other psychological writer who has made so much 
of this alternative from the point of view of his own doctrine, or 
who has brought it into so close a relation to the physiologi- 
cal data, as they are at present before us. I may as well 
refrain here from any philosophical criticism of Professor 
James’s alternative, partly because my office is here only that 
of a reporter, not that of one who presents his own views; 
partly, too, because I mean to print ere long, in another place, 
my own philosophical notions as to the problem of the will. 
But I wish very heartily that the readers of this report may 
be induced to study for themselves our author’s vigorous and 
suggestive chapters. As for the notion itself, that the only 
activity of consciousness is the purely intellectual activity of 
confirming or withdrawing attention to an idea already sug- 
gested, that the only “ fiat” possible is the fiat,—‘ Let this idea 
which is now mine remain mine (or cease to be mine),”—no- 
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body who knows the literature of ethics or of religion can fail 
to see how widespread has been, not indeed the philosophical 
formulation, but the practical use of this notion in the past. 
The “ sin against the Holy Ghost” was mainly a sin of atten- 
tion. One knew the light, which had divinely shone in the 
darkness, and one chose thereupon to comprehend it not. 
This topic leads us back to the question of pleasure and 
pain as motives. And here Professor James shows us the 
value of the naturalist’s point of view, which studies live crea- 
tures as if they were alive, and is willing to examine the pass- 
ing moment as the wealthy thing that it is, without looking 
for vague and purely schematic abstract statements whose 
universality shall be as evident as their inadequacy. The im- 
portance of real pleasures and pains as motives, especially in 
the mature consciousness, is unquestionable ; but how can the 
naturalist observe the reflexes of live creatures in all the 
enormous complexity of their nervous life, and still suppose 
that our half-conscious gestures as we talk, or the passing 
shades of expression on our countenances, are the results of 
the “pleasure” that they give us or of the “ pain” that they 
reduce? How, again, studying the inner life itself, can one 
call the restless, “ headlong rush of consciousness” (to quote a 
phrase of our author’s), whereby we hasten from moment to 
moment of life, an expression of the “desire for pleasure ?” 
How, again, are “ insistent ideas,” which are found in all grada- 
tions from the normal to the most abnormal forms, cases of 
the “search for pleasure ?” A “ fixed idea” may be a painful 
one, and usually is so. Yet it persists, and just because it ts 
painful, Or again, when the tongue wears itself sore on the 
point of a broken tooth in a sort of longing to make out what 
that is which is thus intruding into the mouth ; whena man at 
the edge of a precipice painfully desires to leap down, and 
shudders, and desires afresh; or, finally, when a tune that we 
hate “ runs in our heads,’—are these cases of a flight from 
pain, or a pursuit of pleasure? Upon facts similar to these 
Professor James founds his interesting criticism of pleasure and 
pain as motives. I have already pointed out how full of sug- 
gestion such considerations are. Ethical writers who have 
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wished to vindicate “ disinterestedness,” or to show how the 
still small voice of duty may triumph over the loudest calls of 
pleasure and pain, have begun too high up in the scale of 
psychological analysis their conflict with Bentham and the 
Hedonists. The fact is that the ordinary theory of motives in 
hedonistic discussions of the ethical problem is founded upon 
psychological analysis such as no naturalist ought for a 
moment to regard as adequate to the reflexes of living or- 
ganisms. The voluntary activities begin, as Professor James 
points out, by impulsion from behind, not by attraction as be- 
fore. The “idea-motor” acts, even on a very high plane, ex- 
press the presence of the “idea of an end,” and this end may 
itself, as in case of the idea of jumping over the precipice, be 
very painful. Yet does it tend to carry itself out. On the 
highest plane, when we “balance motives,” and decide by a 
“ fiat,” the triumphant idea may be a very pale one or a com- 
paratively painful one. It wins then because we attend to it, 
and whether or no attention is free, certain it is that attention 
often rather determines pleasure and pain themselves, than is 
determined by them. 


IV. 


A number of tentative suggestions have now been set down 
as they come to us from Professor James’s book. Through- 
out, as will be seen, the value of his very wealthy volumes 
lies rather in their manifold study of facts, in their wide range, 
in their novelty of suggestion, than in their systematic finish. 
The book will probably be accused of formlessness. The ac- 
cusation is one that the author may receive with equanimity. 
Psychology is at present an essentially tentative, growing, 
suggestive, and formless doctrine. | Whoso gives his book 
finished shape is sure, nowadays, to contribute fallacious gen- 
eralizations to his science, instead of empirically well-founded 
summaries. For some years past, the wiser teachers of psy- 
chology have been accustomed to send their pupils to the 
monographs rather than to the text-books for aid in fruitful 
private study. What was this custom but a confession that 
the day for the “system of psychology” is past. Systems of 
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philosophy we shall always have, and for a good reason. The 
text-book of psychology must be wisely tentative, suggestive, 
unfinished. That is what is true of Professor James’s book. 
The naturalist does not live amidst sharply-defined forms, but 
among moving and plastic live creatures. What he can 
offer us is verity of description, keenness of analysis, heartiness 
of appreciation, philosophical suggestiveness of outlook. And 
Professor James, with his robust temperament, so fearlessly 
expressed in his fine and manly style, with its brilliancy, its 
oddities, and its vigor, has offered us just this. His “ passing 
moments,” which can “ know” and which can freely “attend,” 
which are “ self-related,” and which have “ unity,” and which 
are still so intimately bound to the “neural process,” have 
just the paradoxical and hypothetical character which requires 
one, in one’s philosophy, to go beyond them, and to declare 
them but illusory expressions in phenomenal form of an infi- 
nitely deeper truth, while they have meanwhile the vitality 
and the plasticity which will make them long valuable to the 
student of empirical psychology, and vastly significant to the 


inquirer in ethics. 
JostaH Royce. 


THE INNER LIFE IN RELATION TO MORALITY: 
A STUDY IN THE ELEMENTS OF RELIGION.* 


Ir we had to classify human feelings and emotions, we 
might do so in respect to the narrowness or the extent of the 
objects to which they attach. They would thus fall into a 
series of concentric circles, of which the body and its wants 
would be the centre. Beyond the feelings of pleasure and 
pain in connection with it would be the feelings of sympathy 
and affection which rise in the presence of a world of beings 
like ourselves. Beyond that again would be the feelings 
which have for their object the more general aspects of the 
world at large, such as the estheticemotions. Finally, beyond 
all these would be the emotions, which are proper to the 


* Delivered as a lecture for the London Ethical Society. 
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thought of the world in the widest of all its aspects as an 
organic whole. It is the world of thoughts and feelings which 
the universe in its widest aspect calls up in us that I call 
the inner life. I mean by it what Clifford calls “ cosmic 
emotion,’—the emotion which is felt in regard to the universe 
or sum of things viewed as a cosmos or order.”* I call it 
the “inner life ;” but if any one thinks this term inappropriate, 
inasmuch as the object of the thoughts and emotions I refer 
to is on my own showing not the closest or the inmost but 
the farthest away and the outermost, I shall not quarrel with 
him. Nevertheless the life I refer to is opposed to the 
physical lif> of pains and pleasures and to the social life of 
sympathies and aversions in that, while these latter of their 
very nature issue in outward actions, the emotions I speak of, 
though they do not as I hope to show end in the human soul, 
yet themselves call forth no series of outward actions directed 
to other ends than those which our individual and social life 
suggest. They impart a spirit and diffuse an air over the rest 
of life: they have no separate external expression of their 
own. In another sense too they may be contrasted with the 
rest of man’s life as the inner to the outer. They are in a 
peculiar sense a man’sown. While the so-called egoistic and 
social feelings at every point relate us to others, cosmic 
emotion isolates us and gives us a certain sense of indepen- 
dence of our neighbors. This is true only in a certain sense. 
In another sense it gives us a new, perhaps the deepest point 
of contact with our neighbor. I hope to make this more 
evident hereafter. Meantime for the purpose of illustrating 
what I mean by calling this the inner life, I note that it is that 
on which in all ages men have fallen back when the other and 
more external life of pleasure, of business or of social work, 
has failed. It is the inner life because the satisfaction it is 
fitted to afford is in the last resort independent of outward 
circumstances. It is the citadel of man-soul. With this be- 
hind him the heroic soul can face defeat, dishonor, death 
itself. Without it he has no recourse but to come to terms 
with outward fortune. In the last resort a man must stand 





* «‘ Lectures and Essays,” W. K. Clifford. 
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upon the thought of what he is or has been in the system of 
things to which he has belonged. He has to square his ac- 
count with this, to find strength and consolation, dismay or 
remorse, in the private thought of the relations he has made 
with the world of which he has been a part. 

We hear much nowadays of the solidarity of man; and I 
desire to say nothing that could be interpreted as a denial of 
this great truth. Yet I wish here to lay the stress on an aspect 
of man’s life which more than any other is his own, and in 
a sense separates him from his neighbors. As in the physical 
world we have come to see that no point of matter can be 
understood or even apprehended at all, except in relation to 
every other, so in the moral world we now know that no 
individual can be understood except in relation to his natural 
and social environment. Yet as in physical science we are 
told that no molecule really touches any other, or is solid with 
it, but oscillates in a free field which belongs to itself alone, 
so there is a sense in which the individual man in the last 
analysis has an inner field of life which is proper to himself 
alone. The pivot of this inner life is the thought of himself 
as a part or member in a universal order, 

My object in this paper is to answer the questions: I, 
what this thought is, or ought to be; 2, what are some of 
the forms which the feeling it rouses takes; 3, what are some 
of its special relations to social morality; and 4, what prac- 
tical means may be suggested under modern conditions for 
the cultivation of it. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the minds of many, in recent 
times, a shadow has been cast over this aspect of our lives. 
The cause of this is to be sought for in the fact whieh ex- 
plains so much of the mental unrest of the present time,— 
namely, that we live in an age of transition. In the field 
of which I am speaking the last two or three generations have 
witnessed a species of disenchantment. In the less sophisti- 
cated ages of the world, which are sometimes called the “ ages 
of faith,” the relations of man to the order of nature and the 
government of the world were depicted in forms which M. 
Arnold called “ fairy-tales.” Feeling was permitted to grow 
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and entwine itself round a picturesque view of the origin and 
history of the cosmos. This view while in principle funda- 
mentally sound, yet in detail was of the nature of the case 
largely mixed with fiction.* The inevitable progress of 
thought has therefore done its work with it. The unrest of 
disillusionment of which I spoke has set in. Feeling has 
had to be disengaged from an object no longer intellectually 
maintainable. If I might for the moment represent human 
feeling under the metaphor of the ivy and creepers that clothe 
an ancient wall, its present state might be compared to that 
of these same creepers when the wall has fallen into decay. 
They lie helpless and confused upon the ground, and only 
take their proper place and form again when they have found 
a new support for their clinging tendrils. As yet in the 
moral sphere the new support has been long appearing. For 
while this process of disillusion and disengagment has been 
going on, little success has hitherto attended the attempts at 
reconstruction. Indeed such attempts having usually been 
made in the name of theology, are commonly regarded with 
a certain impatience and suspicion. And this not without 
cause, for they are commonly put forward in an obviously 
apologetic interest, so that there is some ground for the 
sweeping criticism of J. S. Mill,f that “the whole of the 
prevalent metaphysics of the present century is one tissue of 
suborned evidence in favor of religion.” It is at any rate 
true that little satisfaction for thought, little inspiration for 
feeling, can be drawn from the substitutes for the older view 
which have gained a hearing. One and all they have had but 
a ghostly existence, like the shades in Homer, and are now 
on the point of vanishing away. The pale theism which 
Carlyle called “the faintest possible,” the barren mechanism 
of materialism which he called the theory of an “absentee 
god,” pessimism itself which its author so triumphantly put 
forward as the solution of the riddle of the world,t have had 








* As dreams have been called the mythology of real life, so mankind in the 
mythopceic age may be said to have been asleep and dreaming. 

+ “Essays on Religion.” 

t See Professor Wallace’s *‘ Life of Schopenhauer,” p. 110. 
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their day, and ceased to be. The result of many of these 
and similar failures has been to beget in the minds of many a 
rooted aversion to every hint at a cosmology. No light, they 
hold, is likely to be shed on our daily lives from the contem- 
plation of the order of the universe as a whole. They bid us 
forget our religious unrest in the practical duties of every-day 
life. With regard to its pains and trials we can get no further 
than the utterance of the Hebrew agnostic, “ Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” As to daily duty, that is 
clear enough. Best leave star-gazing and cosmic longing to 
others; as for us, let us take Voltaire’s advice in ‘‘ Candide” 
and “ cultivate our gardens.” 

Yet there are many to whom this conclusion appears (and 
I think rightly) eminently unsatisfactory. It is not in their 
power even though they thought it desirable to accept it. 
They are forced to look beyond the moment and the day: to 
ask whither it all goes, what it all means. True, “man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” but the sparks as 
they fly have a place and a destination in the universe of 
things. So also have man’s labor and trouble. Moreover, 
in order to cultivate our own gardens we have to look beyond 
our own garden wall. We have to look to our neighbor’s, to 
the winds, the seasons and all the world besides. So too in 
life we have to relate our little field of duty to society, to 
humanity, to the whole system of the world in order properly 
to understand and worthily to fulfil it. Does the world as we 
know it really afford no justification for this attitude of mind ? 
Does it tell us nothing of itself which may be related to our 
daily lives, round which cosmic emotion may twine and again 
become a source of strength and not of weakness and dis- 
traction in our lives? 

This is perhaps the most vital question we can put to our- 
selves. It is one moreover which now, for the first time in 
the world’s history, we are able to approach with some hope 
of a favorable answer along the lines of scientific demon- 
stration. Let no one suppose that in saying this I intend to 
follow the distinguished lead of Mr. Fiske,* and to endeavor 





* See “ The Destiny of Man and the Idea of God.” 
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to find in the evolutionary view of the world arguments for 
theism and personal immortality. I do not in any way claim 
for the doctrine of evolution that it can be pressed into the 
service of any existing religion or form of belief. I merely 
intend to point out in opposition to the moral agnosticism I 
alluded to above, that the view of the world which is most 
characteristic of the time in which we live, so far from being 
“ naturalistic,” irreligious and non-moral, has in reality laid 
the foundation for an entirely new attitude of mind towards 
the cosmos at large. The angle of observation is once for all 
changed. With the change of our thoughts will come in due 
time a change of our feeling about the world, and following 
the change of feeling for the whole we may expect to find a 
change of feeling towards that part that constitutes the daily 
life of each. 

Consider what precisely this new view is and involves. 
When Kant declared in his celebrated saying that there were 
two things which he contemplated with ceaseless awe, “the 
starry heavens without and the moral law within,” he was not 
merely alluding to two objects which overpower the imagina- 
tion. He was thinking not so much of the vastness of the 
one or the sublime suggestions of the other as of each in its 
own sphere the type of a cosmos or system of related laws. 
The saying introduces us to the two sides of the world which 
are prominent in the newer science and philosophy. With- 
out the world is a system of intelligible relations of part to 
part, stretching itself out in space, moving forward in time. 
It is now known to be no mechanical combination, but an 
organic whole, in which each part in space, each epoch in 
time is only comprehensible in view of the whole of which 
it is a part, the end to which it is a stage. This organism is 
the invisible background which is presupposed in these partial 
glimpses of it which we call common perception and the 
special sciences. Nature, history, human thought as we 
know them are the pulses of its onward movement. It itself 
in its eternal progress is that in which they live and move 
and have their being. Here we have no arbitrary creation of 
an external will as the old cosmology taught, nor yet a 
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mechanical totality of independent parts, but a self-evolving, 
self-differentiating, self-enriching whole (conscious or uncon- 
scious I do not now ask, but at any rate) throbbing with life 
and unconquerable energy. If again we look tmwards we 
have the Auman conscience as the symbol of a microcosm of 
moral relations between the different parts of our nature on 
the one hand and the different members of human society on 
the other. As the starry heaven without stands for the hidden 
system of laws which bind the external world together, so the 
moral law stands for that unseen order which is gradually 
but surely evolving itself in the life of man. The vision of 
this kingdom of righteousness is not revealed to all. All are 
indeed called by the voice of conScience to search for it in 
the common relations of life, as all the knights are summoned 
to the search for the Holy Grail, but it is only the pure in 
heart who really see it and feel it there. Nevertheless it is 
there for all as the hidden basis upon which all that is of value 
in their life and the life of their community is built. 

To have mind and heart open to these two aspects of the 
world as an outer and an inner system is much. If no other 
cosmic emotion were possible than that to which Kant refers, 
this itself would be of value. But our inner life refuses to be 
content with this. It demands a higher point of view. Poets 
and prophets have always had visions of a higher, and now 
the progress of science seems about to establish as a reasoned 
conclusion what they have clung to asa faith. These two 
sides of the world must show themselves to be but different 
forms in which the central principle of its vitality makes itself 
known to us. The connection between the system of ex- 
ternal nature and the moral life of man, between the stars in 
their courses and our struggle for truth and light beneath 
them, has always been a dream of the cosmic consciousness. 
All religions have asserted it. It is for instance the great 
theme of Greek tragedy, which aims at exhibiting the cos- 
mic laws of justice and retribution, “laws which in the 
highest heaven had their birth,” sweeping like a hurricane 
through families and cities and laying them desolate. It is 
the subject of the Hebrew prophets to whom, as M. Arnold 
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has shown, righteousness was as much the law of the uni- 
verse and a force in outward nature as a state of the human 
soul, It is this faith again that gives its beauty and value to 
medieval Christianity, which echoes in all that is most perma- 
nent in Christian literature and is reasserted with magnificent 
faith by our own poet of nature. What gives Wordsworth’s 
Ode to Duty its cosmic value is not to my mind the address at 
the beginning to the 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


That is hackneyed enough and might have been the mere 
echo of a theological dogma. The ring of the poet and the 
fresh religious inspiration appears first when he reverses his 
glance, and instead of interpreting in orthodox fashion the 
inner law as a divine command which nature obeys in another 
field, directly asserts the identity of the laws of nature with 
the law of duty: 
“Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong.” 

That which the poets have all along asserted as an intuition 
it seems not unlikely that we shall in a sense at least know 
as a fact. The development of this idea will be the chief 
function of theology, or whatever the science which treats of 
this aspect of things in future may be called. In relation to 
ethics, with which we are here concerned, it means in general 
that the only ultimate description we can give of good action 
is that it is action which tends to realize the ends of nature. 
The end of nature is the progressive enrichment of life by the 
evolution of organism. Good action then will always be 
found on ultimate analysis to be just the action that tends to 
the enrichment of the individual and social organism. Good 
action, says Clifford,* is that which “ makes the organic more 
organic.” And similarly from the other side when we try to 
describe the ends of nature it is next to impossible to do so 
except in terms of the highest organism she has yet produced, 
that of human consciousness and the society by which it 
lives. “In the principle of nature,” says Clifford again, “we 








* See his brilliant essay on “ Cosmic Emotion.” 
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must recognize the mother of life, and especially of human 
life; powerful enough to subdue the elements, and yet always 
working gently against them; biding her time in the whole 
expanse of heaven to make the highest cosmos out of inor- 
ganic chaos; the actor not of all the actions of living things 
but only of the good actions.”* 

This cosmic principle clothing itself in the twofold garb 
by which we know it, which we may call reflecting the natural 
and the moral cosmos, is the ultimate object of the emotion I 
began by describing as the inner life. Whether the poet and 
the religious man would recognize this asan adequate substitute 
for the object of their deepest feeling I do not propose to in- 
quire. Itis probable they would not without the additional 
attributes of will and consciousness. Personification is the 
very life and breath of poetry, as it is also of one form of 
religion. And as we all even the most prosy of us have a 
streak of poetry in our composition, we all have a bias in 
favor of personifying the ultimate principle of life and being. 
As moreover we never quite know how much poetry and 
imagination influence our ordinary views of outward things, 
so we never quite know how much the personal view of the 
soul of the world influences our thought and action. “We 
never know,” says Goethe, “how anthropomorphic we are.” 
Hegel adds, “we can never be anthropomorphic enough.” 
Without going so far as this I know no reason against our 
being as anthropomorphic as wecan. The one thing of which 
we must make sure is, that we permit no anthropomorphic 
conceptions to stand between us and our loyalty to the truth 
wherever it may lead us. I am not sure that the prejudice 
against such conceptions among thinkers in England is not 
due to the fact that they have fallen into the hands of theolo- 
gians instead of being left to the religious man, and so become 
hardened into dogma instead of being cherished as poetry. 
As Taine wittily says of us,f “ You have learned men in Eng- 


* The personification in this last passage is interesting. Clifford has just been 
pointing out the advantage of the modern scientific over the old religious view in 
that we do not require to personify it. 

+ “ History of English Literature,” vol. ii., Essay on J, S. Mill. 
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land but you have no thinkers. Your God impedes you. He 
is the Supreme Cause, and you dare not reason upon causes 
out of respect for him.” However this may be, the question 
does not properly fall within my subject. I am not attempting 
to fix the conception of religion or the object of it, but to 
point to the best thoughts of the day about the cosmos as a 
basis of an emotion which is essential to the fulness of the 
moral life. 

I have tried to make plain the general character of this 
emotion and the general nature of its object. Further illus- 
tration of what I mean may be drawn from some of the 
specific forms under which it appears. 

First and foremost it brings with it that which lies at the 
root of all religion and has sometimes been used to define 
religion—the sense of dependence. By this I mean the 
feeling that accompanies the knowledge that we did not make 
ourselves; that we are born into and supported by a world 
which our individual wills did not make. Individualism and 
kindred forms of atheism reach their height in the claim to have 
been a “self-made” man. Religion, on the other hand, begins 
in the more or less conscious recognition that we are at every 
moment of our lives dependent upon a natural and a social 
order which we may learn how to use but which we certainly 
have done nothing tocreate. The feeling of dependence which 
the knowledge of man’s place in the universe of things brings 
home to him appears in early stages in the race and the in- 
dividual as a vague sense of fear in the presence of forces 
other and mightier than himself. It perhaps reproduces itself 
as such in each of us (however high our civilization) in 
moments of abnormal experience, as in sickness, or in some 
moral crisis, or in the presence of great natural forces like 
storm and earthquake. But generally it has passed in us into 
a higher form. 

The step by which it does so introduces us to another form 
of the life I am considering. As it is the vagueness with 
which the great forces of nature and human life are conceived 
and the ignorance of their laws which turn the sense of de- 
pendence into fear and superstition, so the growth of knowl- 
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edge turns fear into confidence and reverence. Strange par- 
allelisms are spelt out between the law of nature and the law 
of life. The laws of conscience, of nature and the state are 
seen to hide beneath them a certain beneficence of their own. 
By obeying them the religious man realizes that he obeys the 
law of his own life. He is reverencing himself in reverencing 
them.* This is the second form of the sense of dependence. 
It has purified itself from craven fear and risen to a sense of 
fearless faith in truth and right. Truth and right are the laws 
of nature. He who stands by them has and need have no 
fear. He desires nothing but what nature desires and what 
her “august laws” will bring to pass. His ends are her ends. 
He has “hitched his wagon” to the stars as Emerson directs 
us all to do. It is no longer he who works, but nature works 
in him to will and to do of her good pleasure. Similarly in 
reference to society and social duty, it is not so much he who 
works for his own ends, but man who worketh in him. It is 
this confidence that has sustained all great men. They 
have felt themselves to be on the side of the Time Spirit, 
that in them the spirit of the age has found an utterance. 
Even Napoleon could say that he was not a man but a thing,— 
7.¢., that he was the instrument of forces that were greater 
than himself. I believe this faith has been more or less con- 
sciously felt by all the greatest men. Perhaps no better defi- 
nition of a great man could be found than one who both feels 
and understands his relation to the world. The man who 
merely feels it without understanding it is the fanatic: he has 
enthusiasm without insight. The man who understands it 
without feeling it is the genius, the philosopher, the cynic, or 
the devil: he has insight without enthusiasm. The great man 
is he who both understands and feels, who has both insight to 
know and enthusiasm to make nature’s will prevail. 

But even the hero is human. He may faint or fail. His 
will may be weak, his judgment may err, or the powers of this 
world may be too much for him. In weakness and failure 
two other forms of the cosmic emotion I am describing 
emerge. When a man fails to do his duty he may feel re- 


* Cf. the double meaning of the Greek aidde. 
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morse, self-contempt, despair, without going further than the 
thought of a moral relation to the community in which he lives. 
But when added to this and emerging from it he has a sense 
of a wider brotherhood and a universal system of law and 
order which have been outraged by his conduct, remorse 
deepens into repentance and contrition. These are psycho- 
logically perfectly distinct from the former, and are no more 
to be confounded with it than is cosmic feeling with social 
sympathy. 

Consider again the case. where the failure is not due to 
ourselves at all. The feeling which in the time of our strength 
had been a militant confidence in truth and justice becomes 
resignation in the hour of failure. Here again we have an 
emotion perfectly distinct from that which we might feel with- 
out any, or upon another cosmic faith. It is different from 
Stoic endurance, from hard-hearted indifference or cynical 
contempt of pain. And the difference comes from our con- 
ceiving ourselves to be members of a system of things whose 
ends are the same as ours and yet which has other means of 
working them out than by our instrumentality, other ways 
than the way in which we hoped to serve it. 

To pursue this account on the lines I have indicated will 
be the work of psychology when that science gets into the 
hands of men who recognize this as a permanent and valuable 
aspect of human life and are not afraid to work it out in 
their text-books. Meantime I have sgid enough by way of 
illustration of what I mean by the inner life. I hope too I 
have said enough to show that the cosmic emotion, which is 
the fundamental element in it, is no mere vague aspiration 
after an impossible knowledge or a supra-mundane happiness, 
no mere “desire of the moth for the star,” but, on the con- 
trary, a principle which with a solid basis in the best thoughts 
in our own time about reality may be of the utmost value in 
practical life. As I have hitherto spoken of this relation to 
life only in general terms and by way of implication, it may 
be well to set down one or two of the special points at which 
it becomes visible. 

1. If, as I began by maintaining, it is psychologically in- 
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controvertible that the thought of the world as a whole in 
relation to ourselves brings with it an emotion of its own, 
there is an element of our nature here which claims recog- 
nition on its own merits equally with the self-regarding or 
the sympathetic emotions. To cultivate and develop it is 
therefore to enrich, to starve and neglect it is to impoverish 
the inner life. The faculty of relating ourselves to the world 
in its widest which is also its deepest aspects, with its appro- 
priate feelings, is a side of our mental and emotional life 
which we must feel ourselves bound to cultivate if we own 
to the duty of self-culture at all. Quite independently there- 
fore of any perceived connection between it and the rest of 
every-day life, I should maintain it to be a duty to cherish 
this side of mind and heart. Nor is the duty any the less 
incumbent in a time of intellectual change and transition. 
At such a time indeed neglect of it is apt not only to be con- 
doned, but to be represented in a confused sort of way as a 
duty which we owe to intellectual sincerity. Just as it has 
been wittily said that a “man gives up religion and goes to 
church,” so it is sometimes thought that by giving up going 
to church one is performing a sort of religious duty and ad- 
vancing the cause of truth. But the duty at such a time may 
be precisely the other way, if for no other reason than that 
as all intellectual progress starts from a basis of feeling, the 
feeling namely of interest in the object, so where the feeling 
of interest in any particular aspect of the world is permitted 
to die, intellectual progress in regard to it is thereby rendered 
impossible. 

2. But I have already shown that the assumption of the 
preceding paragraph is unjustifiable. This side of our life is not 
independent of ordinary every-day duty, nor ordinary duty in- 
dependent of it. We have already seen that it invests our every- 
day duties with a new meaning. It gives them a wider range 
by connecting them with the general life of the world. If we 
can no longer look at our life as the old theology did, in the light 
of a task that is done under the great Task-master’s eye, this 
does not mean that we are henceforth to regard it as nothing 
more than the isolated effort of our individual wills. Between 
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these ways of looking at our life there is the one I have tried 
to describe. It sets before us an end common to us with all 
other men and with the system of the world as well, by our 
contribution or failure to contribute to which we stand con- 
demned or acquitted before the tribunal of our own souls. 
Whatever then we regard as the sanction of the moral life 
(and from this point of view it does not matter much what we 
regard it to be), it acquires force and dignity from being 
looked at “under the form of eternity.” Morality is thus 
raised to a higher power; it passes from “ mere morality” into 
“morality touched with emotion,” and thus becomes a species 
of religion. 

3. But not only is morality thus enforced but its contents 
are enriched by the addition of new virtues. I have already 
spoken of resignation. I cannot understand how the psycho- 
logical peculiarities which mark this feeling can be explained 
except in the light of what I have called “ cosmic emotion.” Its 
importance as an element in the ideal character is often over- 
looked by the purely moral teacher. It has usually been left 
to the religious writer to give it its place in the ethical ideal of 
a noble character. This in our own country John Henry 
Newman has not been slow to do. In describing a gentle- 
man in his “ Ideal of a University,” he finely says of him in 
this connection: “ He is patient, forbearing, and resigned on 
philosophical principles; he submits to pain because it is in- 
evitable, to bereavement because it is irreparable, and to 
death because it is destiny.” 

Another virtue, which if it does not take its origin at any 
rate only reaches perfection in one who has cultivated the 
inner life in the direction I have described, is religious toler- 
ance. And by this I do not mean merely that negative virtue 
of letting men do as they like in religion. This Tom Paine 
used to describe as “ not the opposite of intolerance but the 
counterfeit of it.” * I mean the active principle of sympathy 
with the forms under which persons with different education 
and under different circumstances from our own conceive of 


* See the witty passage in “ Rights of Man:’’ “ Political Works,” Truelove, 
p- 311. 
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their relations to the macrocosm. This is a very different 
state of mind from that species of half-contemptuous indiffer- 
ence with which advanced persons frequently treat the re- 
ligion of their neighbors. It is one moreover which I can- 
not conceive of as a powerful and fruitful element of character, 
except in one who himself believes in the reality of the inner 
life in some such form as that I have described. 

As to pursue the subject in a former part of this paper was 
said to be the work of the psychologist, to pursue this one is 
the work of the moralist. I have said enough to make my 
meaning clear. Without, therefore, pursuing it further here I 
come to the last question: How is it proposed in the present 
state of opinion that we should endeavor to cultivate the inner 
life? Will not any direct. attempts to do so where they are 
not intellectually dishonest be apt to be artificial and unreal ? 
The question bristles with difficult points and perhaps ought 
not to be attempted at the end of this paper. I can only 
offer some hints as to the line in which the answer may be 
sought. 

1. There are many who with a minimum of faith in the 
dogmas of the churches and chapels can still appropriate so 
much of the spirit of the original institution as to make it well 
worth their while to attend their services. I neither recom- 
mend nor dissuade from this practice. It has always seemed 
to me a matter of degree—the relative degree, I mean—in 
which the critical faculties are stimulated and the moral and 
cosmic quickened. (This will depend a good deal on the 
arrangements and surroundings of the particular place of 
worship. I can myself go, as I have often done, to a little 
Highland Presbyterian church, where none but fishermen and 
crofters habitually worship, and come away from the primi- 
tive sermon and service in every way the better for it. On 
the other hand, I seldom enter a country church in England 
without being struck with the artificiality of the social and 
ecclesiastical arrangements represented there and the state 
of decrepitude into which a noble and ancient institution 
seems on the point of sinking.) 

2. There is undoubtedly a growing number of those who 
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cannot under any circumstances habitually go to church or 
chapel. Supposing these people sincerely anxious to keep 
themselves in touch with the life I have been describing, I ad- 
mit they have a most serious difficulty to face. Either they 
will attempt some substitute for themselves and their families, 
and run thereby the risk of its becoming something artificial 
and formal, or leaving the matter to take care of itself, will 
run the risk of starving a real moral want. As a practical 
suggestion in such cases it may be pointed out that quite 
apart from Christian literature, against which in the case I am 
contemplating I may assume a prejudice, there are numbers 
of books which are in the best sense religious. Many of 
Plato’s dialogues appear to me to belong to this class,— 
especially perhaps the Phzdo, the Apology, the Crito, and 
Republic X. There are the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
the enchiridion of Epictetus, and the writings of the Stoics gen- 
erally. There are the Vedas and Upanishads of India, now 
mostly accessible in English. There are the great teachers 
and poets of our own time, all, as is necessarily the case, 
steeped in those ideas of organic connection and cosmic 
order which I have pointed out are characteristic of our cen- 
tury. All these and many more, not neglecting the great 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the Imitatio Christi, Jeremy 
Taylor’s Great Exemplar, and Butler’s sermons, are books 
which the “ library of no gentleman,” if he wishes to be a gen- 
tleman in Newman’s sense of the word, should be without. 
(Whether in the family life special times should be set apart 
for reading them I do not pretend to say, any more than 
whether opportunities should be sought for the public use of 
them. So long as this section of your library is held in 
esteem by yourself and your household it does not really 
much matter. If, on the other hand, books in it lie in out-of- 
the-way shelves and are covered with dust from year’s end to 
year’s end, it is time perhaps that you thought of instituting a 
morning or an evening reading.) 

3. I have a third suggestion which I divulge with some 
hesitation. It is that to some the study of philosophy may 
be the best means to the end we are speaking of. ‘‘ The neces- 
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sary creed of all the just and good,” says Schopenhauer,* “ is: 
I believe in a metaphysic.” I do not mean to say that all 
saints must be philosophers, any more than I claim that all 
philosophers are saints. I wish merely to suggest that those 
who find other doors to saintship or saintly comfort barred 
against them may as a last resort try philosophy. Novalis 
declared that philosophy, “could bake no bread, but it would 
find you God, freedom, and immortality.” Without making 
any so lofty claim for it, I maintain that as its subject is just 
that widest aspect of things which is the object of the inner 
life, its pursuit as a study may be no unimportant aid in 
realizing to ourselves the reality of that life itself. It is re- 
lated of the philosopher Hegel that his landlady, being much 
distressed at his irreligion, complained one Sunday morning 
that he did not go to divine service, to which the philosopher 
is said to have replied, “ Das Denken ist auch Gottesdienst.” 
In what has gone before I have not been trying to construct 
a new religion as a substitute for the old one. In so far as I 
have been dealing with what is called religion at all, I have 
not been trying either to rehabilitate or to supersede it. I 
have only been trying to show that when all is said for and 
against religion, as it is commonly understood, there remains 
as the inmost sanctuary of the human mind a sense of rela- 
tionship with an eternal order. This order is at once “not 
ourselves” in that we did not make it, and our true selves in 
that we only truly live in so far as we work for it and with it. 
And if this be so, I wish to suggest, in conclusion, that it is 
time we were done with mere negation in the region of the 
soul. The views about this that many occupy themselves in 
exposing are themselves already dead, and “the mere nega- 
tion of what is dead is dead too.” “The problem,” says 
Carlyle in his “ Characteristics,” “is not now to deny, but to 
ascertain and perform.” To ascertain what the world of fact 
is and demands of us and to perform it. It is idle to bid us 
separate these two and to call us to performance while we 
give up the ascertainment as hopeless and irrelevant. I have 
tried to show that it is not irrelevant; I believe it is far from 


* Quoted in Wallace’s Schopenhauer, Great Writer Series, p. 95. 
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hopeless. Whether we have as yet truly ascertained the 
meaning of it all is another question. All I claim is that we 
are on the right lines if we cling to the great watchwords of 
our own time,—Evolution, Progress, Organic Order. Man’s 
thoughts on these will be the soil from which the inner life 
will in future spring, or, to revert to my former simile, the 
support round which our deepest emotions will twine them- 
selves. That inner life, these emotions, will be much the 
same as they have been in all ages. They have been the most 
powerful creative force in human life in the past. They will 
continue to be so in the future. “ From that mystic region 
and from that alone,” says Carlyle in a similar connection 
in the essay I have just quoted, “all wonders, all poesies 
and religious and social systems, have proceeded: the like 
wonders and greater and higher lie slumbering there.” 
J. H. MurrHeap. 


MORAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


In the first number of this journal four writers touch upon 
the same question,—the relation of moral theory to moral 
practice. Professor Sidgwick touches it incidentally in raising 
the query whether what is wanted is not moral insight as 
much as reinforcement of moral motives; Mr. Adler touches 
it in discussing the relation of the organization and work of 
ethical societies to ethical theory ; Mr. Bosanquet has one of 
its aspects for his subject in discussing the functions of such 
societies in promulgating moral ideas; and, finally, Mr. Salter 
is led to conceive that a great service to moral philosophy has 
been the fact that it has separated the “ought” from judg- 
ment as to what is, and thus kept open a region beyond 
science. 

If any one of these writers had happened to find it within 
his scope directly to discuss the question of the relation of 
moral theory and practice, it is not likely that this article 
would ever have been written, but finding the subject touched 
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upon, without direct analysis, in so many ways, I was led to 
attempt to clear up my own ideas. The very presence of 
four such articles seems to indicate that the question is in the 
air, and that, therefore, any moderately rational effort to clear 
it up for one’s self may not be without interest. If Mr. Adler 
and Mr. Salter seem to be made the objects of my remarks in 
this clearing-up process, I hope it will not be attributed to a 
polemic spirit. Rather than seek some more impersonal, and 
therefore more remote, form of statement, it seems good to let 
the tensions discharge as they first arose; and it is through 
these articles of my friends that they arose. 

It seems to me that I can detect in much of current ethical 
discussion a lurking idea that moral conduct is something 
other than, or over and above, conduct itself,—understanding 
by conduct distinctively human action, that based upon and 
realizing ideas. Because the notion lurks it is difficult to dis- 
lodge,—all the more when the lurking is so evanescent that 
one feels, in attacking it, as if the holder of its fortress might 
himself disown its presence. But there is an ally of this idea 
which is not indeed marshalled in open array upon the battle- 
field, but about whose presence there can be no doubt,—the 
idea that moral theory is something other than, or something 
beyond, an analysis of conduct,—the idea that it is not simply 
and wholly “the theory of practice.” Moral theory, for ex- 
ample, is often regarded as an attempt to find a philosophic 
“basis” or foundation for moral activity in something beyond 
that activity itself. Now, then, when the question comes up 
as to the relation of moral theory and moral conduct, the man 
who denies any intrinsic connection is without doubt in pos- 
session. One will hardly have the hardihood to stand and 
assert that until the Platonic, or the Kantian, or the Spen- 
cerian system of philosophy has been “ proved,” moral activity 
is impossible. Again, moral theory is not seldom conceived 
as, in Mill’s phrase, a nautical almanac, or an ethical prescription 
or cook-book,—a collection of “rules” for conduct. When 
this view of moral theory is held, I, for one, shall not say nay 
to the man who states that there is no intrinsic connection 
between theory and practice. The hortatory pulpit and its 
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modern congener and heir-apparent, the editorial page of the 
newspaper, may be left to uphold the idea that precepts are 
the great moral force of the world. But yet it does not go 
assured that there is no intrinsic relation between theory and 
practice. The trouble may be, after all, in an aborted con- 
ception of theory. 

What, then, is moral theory? It is all one with moral zvsight, 
and moral insight is the recognition of the relationships in 
hand. This is a very tame and prosaic conception. It makes 
moral insight, and therefore moral theory, consist simply in 
the every-day workings of the same ordinary intelligence that 
measures dry-goods, drives nails, sells wheat, and invents the 
telephone. There is no more halo about the insight that 
determines what I should do in this catastrophe of life when 
the foundations are upheaving and my bent for eternity lies 
waiting to be fixed, than in that which determines whether 
commercial conditions favor heavy or light purchases. There 
is nothing more divine or transcendental in resolving how to 
save my degraded neighbor than in the resolving of a problem in 
algebra, or in the mastery of Mill’s theory of induction. It 
may be well to bow with bated breath before every working 
of intelligence, but to baptize moral insight with any peculiar 
sacredness is to find a changeling in our hands,—sentimen- 
talism. 

Moral theory, then, is the analytic perception of the condi- 
tions and relations in hand in a given act,—it is the action 7 
tdea. It is the construction of the act in thought against its 
outward construction. /¢ts, therefore, the doing,—the act itself, 
in tts emerging. So far are we from any divorce of moral 
theory and practice that theory is the ideal act, and conduct is 
the executed insight. This is our thesis. 

It is true a man can walk without a certain kind of knowl- 
edge of the process of locomotion; that he can eat without a 
certain kind of knowledge of foods and of digestive processes.* 
But if this is to prove that conduct is other than an expression 
of “theory,” of the conceptions of intelligence, the basis of 
this analogy must be looked after. A man can plough with- 


* See in Mr. Adler’s article, vol. i. No. 1, pp. 20, 21. 
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out a knowledge of aeronautics, but this hardly proves that 
ploughing comes before a knowledge of how to plough, and 
that the knowledge of how to plough is gleaned from reflect- 
ing upon the various acts of ploughing already performed. 
A man may talk through a telephone without understanding 
the theory of its construction, but it would hardly be a safe 
inference that therefore he could talk through it without 
knowing what he was going to say, much less without know- 
ing how to talk. The child who walks may not “ understand 
the mechanism of locomotion,” but he had once painfully and 
slowly to form a theory of walking none the less. I should 
hardly know where to find a better example of the dependence 
of conduct upon theory than the toil of learning to interpret and 
connect those signs upon which the mastery of the act of 
locomotion rests. And if Mr. Adler thinks the dependence of 
practice upon theory in locomotion has ceased with adult life, 
the observation of some patient suffering with complete cuta- 
neous anesthesia will serve to test the hypothesis. What the 
well-worn illustrations of walking without knowledge of the 
theory of locomotion, of reasoning without knowledge of the 
syllogism, etc., prove is that a man may know some things with- 
out knowing others,—others which, in ultimate analysis, are re- 
lated. Where, however, there is anything which deserves the 
name of conduct, there is an idea, a “ theory,” at least as large 
as the action. Because the theory is narrow in scope it is 
not lacking; and it is narrow only so far as the corresponding 
act.is abstract and partial. The average man can walk with- 
out much theory, because walking is not an act of great con- 
tent. The specialist in locomotor diseases, and the painter 
of men and animals in motion, finds in his larger activity 
a knowledge of the mechanism not out of place. 

And I hope the reader will not miss the point in the illus- 
trations. For any act (as distinct from mere impulse) there 
must be “ theory,” and the wider the act, the greater its import, 
the more exigent the demand fortheory. It is not likely that 
the wheels of moral movement are to be reversed after two 
thousand and more years. It was Socrates who initiated the 
movement, when he said that “an unexamined life is not one 
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to be led by man.” Whatever may be the case with savages 
and babes, the beginning of every ethical advance, under 
conditions of civilized existence, must be in a further “ ex- 
amination of life.” Not even customary morality, that of re- 
spectability and of convention, is freed from dependence upon 
theory; it simply lives off the funded results of some once- 
moving examination of life.* 

Perhaps, however, I shall be told that I am}somewhat dis- 
ingenuous in identifying an idea of action with moral theory; 
that theory perforce means a reflective and systematic account 
of things, while an idea means simply a mental conception of 
what should be done. I hope there is some such objector, 
for it gives me occasion to say that I think that such a separa- 
tion of theory from idea is at the root of the confusion which 
I am trying to clear up. My claim is precisely that an idea 
of what is to be done and moral theory are identical; that 
the sole difference between the idea of a child, that he ought 
to learn the multiplication-table, or be kind to his baby-sister, 
and the widest moral theory—the one recognized as theory 
by every one—is simply one of degree of analysis of what 
practice is, and not a difference of kind. Action to the child 
is narrow and partial, and his theory is limited. 


* As Mr. Adler never expressly defines what he means by moral theory, his 
stand-point is, of course, difficult to deal with. But it seems to be taken for 
granted throughout that moral theory is something apart from the practice of 
which it is the theory. We are told of “borrowing from the realm of ideas a 
sufficient reason for accepted rules of action.’”” We are told of motives which 
are different from professed doctrines, and finally of ethical theory as dealing 
with ideas imported from the region of speculation and of science, etc. (pp. 21, 
22). What is this “ rule” of action? If it is not an idea, a theory, I should like 
to know why it is allowed longer to cumber the earth. The morality of ex- 
ternal command is no morality at all. Again, men indeed frofess doctrines 
which do not touch their characters, but neither do the professions touch their in- 
tellects,—z.¢., they are not doctrines at all, but dogmas. For a doctrine, a theory, 
is, I take it, a mode of intellectual activity; a dogma, a burden or load upon 
intellectual activity. To identify moral theory with ideas imported from outside 
moral practice without any attempt to justify such a conception of theory is, I 
submit, a most startling performance. I should have supposed antecedently that 
theory is theory of practice. Is it fot time that, before an attempt is made to 
divorce practice from theory, we should have a little effort to define what is 
meant by theory ? 
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To come to close quarters with what seems to me a radi- 
cally false notion of moral theory, let us take the council of 
pundits, called into being by Mr. Bosanquet. The question 
is regarding the morality of breaking down the responsibility 
of the parent for the sake of a good to the child. Now the 
reason that the answer of these pundits, as recorded by Mr. 
Bosanquet (page 83 of No. 1), is of no special use is not because 
it is theory, but because it is mot ethical theory. It seems a 
truism to remark that every theory is of its own subject-matter, 
and must be wholly relevant to its subject-matter. And yet 
this truism is all we need in order to see that the pundits have 
not given a conclusion in terms of moral theory at all. Con- 
duct is absolutely individualized. Abstract action, action 
which is not categorical through and through, is the one last 
contradiction of logic and of life. There is no such thing as 
conduct in general ; conduct is what and where and when and 
how to the last inch. The pundit, then, who begins his sen- 
tence with “If” is engaged in an analysis to reach a conclusion, 
and not with the conclusion as such at all. If he deserves a 
place on the council, he will surely decline to consider an 
abstract case when brought before him. Or, rather, so far as 
he does consider the abstraction, it will be simply for the 
sake of the sure-footedness gained in going on to consider the 
concrete,—to make certain that no important condition has 
missed due regard in the analysis. He will say, Let me 
know your specific case in all its concreteness and we will 
spell it out together, not in order to find some abstract rule 
under which it may be brought, but in order that we may see 
what ¢his case really is. And the resulting moral “theory” 
is the theory of the case,—a thorough-going analysis of it. 
The need for such analysis is simply that the needed action 
may be truly moral (that is, intelligent practice); that it may 
meet all the demands of the relationships involved, instead 
of being one-sided, that is, more or less sentimental. 

What I am getting at, in a word, is that the ordinary idea 
of moral theory shears off the very factors which make it 
moral theory at all and reduces it to the plane of physical 
theory. Physical science does deal with abstractions, with 
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hypothesis. It says, “If this, then that.” It deals with the 
relations of conditions and not with facts, or individuals, at 
all. It says, “I have nothing to do with your concrete fall- 
ing stone, but I can tell you this, that it is a law of falling 
bodies that, etc. You must make your own allowances 
in applying this universal formula to the special case, accord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of the special case.” Now, 
the pundit who should allow his final deliverances to go out 
in the form of “If this, then that,” (excepting as a way of 
saying “I do not know enough of this concrete case to have 
any theory about it”), would be denying the sole condition of 
moral theory ; he would be mutilating the moral fact, the in- 
dividualized act, till it was a mere bundle of abstractions. 

Shall I be told, then, that there can be no such thing as 
moral theory at all? That it is impossible to get a theory 
which shall be concrete and individualized as the act is con- 
crete and individualized? Ah, but my objector, there zs such 
a thing. Every man, before he acts, always has such a theory 
unless his act is one of mere impulse. It is true enough that 
he may not exhaust, that he may never exhaust, all the real 
concreteness of the act; but none the less his idea of the act 
is individualized as far as it goes; it may be a smaller indi- 
vidual than the real act, but this does not make it an abstract 
universal. What he sees, in a word, is ¢hzs act, although the 
“this” he sees may not be the true complete “ this.” 

What we come to is: Moral theory cannot exist in a 
book. It is, I believe, a popular superstition to identify science 
with a lot of formule and statements in a book. I have my 
doubts whether even the physical sciences exist as a lot of 
general statements held apart from facts; I suspect that our 
physical sciences have their existence only in our neutral atti- 
tude toward the world of fact, that they get real existence only 
as they become part and parcel of the meaning of the world 
that we daily perceive. But I am very certain that moral 
science is mot a collection of abstract laws, and that it is 
only in the mind of an agent as an agent. It is his percep- 
tion of the acts that need doing,—that is, his perception of 
the existing world of practice in all its concrete relationships. 
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In last analysis, then, the value of our council of pundits 
will depend upon this: not whether theory helps practice, 
but whether the council is capable of the kind of theory de- 
manded. Moral theory, so far as it can exist outside of the 
particular agent concerned with a special act, exists in the 
mind of him who can reproduce the condition of that agent. 
Just because moral practice is so individual or concrete, you 
can theorize for another only as you “ put yourself in his place.” 
Browning’s “ Martin Relph” or “Clive” is then the model 
for our band of pundits rather than Kant’s “ Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason.”* Put in logical terms, the question is whether 
our judges can use, in their judgments, the “category” of 
self, or only that of abstract law. 

“This is all aside from the point,” I think I shall hear. 
The question is not whether theory must be back of action, 
but whether a given theory of ethics, the Kantian, the Hed- 
onistic, the Hegelian, must be behind it. Well, if this is the 
point, I would it were clearly stated. It is a dangerous pro- 
cedure which concludes that because moral practice can 
occur without this or that ethical analysis, therefore there is 
no intrinsic and absolutely indispensable connection of theory 
and conduct. 

But let us take the point so raised. What shall we say of 
the relation of an ethical “system,” that of Mill or Spencer, 
to moral conduct? Or, adopting the phraseology of Mr. 
Bosanquet, let us admit that so far we have been speaking of 
“moral ideas,” and now go on to raise the question of the 
value of “ideas about morality” for action. 

I must revert again to the position already taken. Moral 
conduct is precisely that which realizes an idea, a conception. 
The breadth of action (so far as moral value is concerned 
and not historical outcome) is measured by the insight of 
the agent. What are the conditions which require action, 
and what is the action which they demand? Just so far as 
this question is raised and answered, action is moral and not 
merely instinctive, or sentimental. This is evidently a work 





* You meet persons who want to argue about such a poem. They are parallel 
with those who reduce moral theory to a lot of ifs and ans. 
VoL. I.—No. 2 13 
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of analysis. Like every analysis, it requires that the one 
making it be in possession of certain working tools. I can- 
not resolve this practical situation which faces me by merely 
looking at it. I must attack it with such instruments of 
analysis as I have at hand. What we call moral rules are pre- 
cisely such tools of analysis. “1 ought not to lie.” Very well, 
then, would doing so and so be telling the truth? What zs 
telling the truth in this instance? “I should do as I would 
be done by.” Very well; what would I have done to me in 
this case? that is to say, what are the personal relations 
involved here? Some, who would be the first to repudiate 
the practical consequences in the way of casuistry logically 
involved, entertain the idea that a moral law is a command: 
that it actually tells us what we should or should not do! 
The Golden Rule gives me absolutely no knowledge, of itself, 
of what I should do. The question of what in this case I 
should do in order to do as I would be done by has still to 
be resolved, though the Golden Rule be a thousand times my 
maxim. The rule is a counsel of perfection; it is a warning 
that in my analysis of the moral situation (that is, of the con- 
ditions of practice) I be impartial as to the effects on me and 
thee. Or, it is the statement of a principle,—the principle of 
individuality, that the activity of every man concerned has an 
equal claim for consideration; that though I be a great 
Pharisee or the high-priest himself, I am bound to consider 
the welfare of that miserable sinner of a publican as I would 
my own. About the specific act to be done it tells, I repeat, 
not a jot. But it is a most marvellous tool of analysis; it 
helps me hew straight and fine in clearing out this jungle of 
relations of practice. 

What this rule is, that every rule is which has any use at 
all. This is the grain of truth in Mill’s idea of a nautical 
almanac. The almanac, after all, does not tell the sailor where 
he is nor how to navigate. It is an aid in his analysis of the 
required conditions of right navigation. In the supreme art 
of life the tools must be less mechanical; more depends upon 
the skill ef the artist in their manipulation, but they are none 
the less useful. Our mastery ef a required case of action 
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would be slow and wavering if we had to forge anew our 
weapons of attack in each instance. The temptation to fall 
back on the impulse or accident of the moment would be well- 
nigh irresistible. And so it is well we have our rules at hand, 
but well only if we have them for use. 

What is the connection of this, however, with special philo- 
sophic systems? Just this: the rule as a tool of analysis is 
an idea. The Golden Rule is, as suggested, the idea of the 
value of individuality ; the rule of truthfulness is the idea of 
the transparence of media in all human exchanges, etc. A 
philosophic theory of ethics is a similar idea, but one of 
deeper grasp, and therefore wider hold. It bears much the 
same relation to the particular rule as this to the special case. 
It is a tool for the analysis of its meaning, and thereby a tool 
for giving it greater affect. It is hardly necessary, I suppose, 
to profess the deepest respect for the Golden Rule, but this is 
not inconsistent with recognizing that if it were not held open 
to reflective criticism, to analysis of meaning and bearing, it 
would surely degenerate into a mere external command. 
That it, or any other rule, may be a workable tool, that it may 
really give aid in a specific case, it must have life and spirit. 
What can give it the life and spirit necessary to make it other 
than a cramped and cramping petrification except the con- 
tinued free play of intelligence upon it? 

The Golden Rule itself, in other words, except as an idea 
among ideas, would speedily become either an external com- 
mand, a merely speculative abstraction (an ideal with a big I, 
and no r for reality at all), or that deadest of all dead things, 
a preacher’s mere exhortation. What would this particular 
rule have amounted to practically if there had not been ideas 
back of it, which vivified it by taking it out of its isolation, 
and by making it one element in a vast picture of the world,— 
the Pauline idea, for example, of a divine spirit incarnate in 
all mankind, and the Stoic idea of a republic of humanity? 
And if the Golden Rule now seems to stand and do its work 
by itself, it is because these other larger ideas, and such as 
they, have so realized themselves; have died as mere ideas, 
and been buried in the common consciousness of men, now 
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arising thence as in effect a normal part of the outlook upon 
life. They have become so integrated with the content of the 
Golden Rule that the latter itself has become a vast idea, or 
working tool, of practice. 

Now it will be found, upon examination, that every philo- 
sophic theory of ethics performs in its degree this same 
service. It serves, at its time, to preserve the minor rule, the 
instrument of the ordinary man, from fossilizing. Let rules 
be conceived as formal prescripts of some outside law-giver, 
human or divine, and utilitarianism responds with its new 
criticism,— its insistence upon their relation to human welfare. 
Let rules slip away into sickly sentimentalism, or harden into 
rude militarism, and a Kant responds with his equal asser- 
tion of law and freedom.* And in time these ideas filter into 
the average consciousness, and their truth becomes, wholly 
unawares to the average consciousness, a part of the ordi- 
nary insight into life,—a part of the meaning of the world of 
practice in which we live. Life looks different to-day to the 
man to whom Bentham and Kant are not even names, because 
of the formule of the greatest good, the autonomy of will, 
and the categorical imperative. In conclusion, it is a piece of 
scholasticism to suppose that a moral rule has its own self- 
defining and self-applying content. What truth-telling, what 
honesty, what patience, what self-respect are change with every 
change of intelligence, with every added insight into the rela- 
tions of men and things. It is only the breath of intelligence 
blowing through such rules that keeps them from the putre- 
faction which awaits all barren idealities. 

There is and can be, then, no rigid line between “ ideas 
about morals” (if only they be really ideas,—movements of 
intelligence) and “ moral ideas.” The former are the latter in 
the making. It is only as our moral ideas, our conceptions 
of this and that thing which needs doing, are reinforced and 
reconstructed by larger inquiries into the reality of human 
relationships that they are preserved. And it is only as our 








* I hope I shall not be understood as endeavoring to account for the genesis 
of these ethical systems. I am simply illustrating the part they may play in 
keeping alive and active moral “ rules.’’ 
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ideas about morals realize themselves, only as they become 
part of the working behavior of the mind towards its concrete 
duties, that they are other than curiosities for the collector 
of the bric-a-brac of thought. That they are other, that the 
history of ethical thought is a record of profound interest to 
him who has the eyes to read, is because this history is a his- 
tory of enlarging action ; because moral theories are man’s first 
reconstruction of the moral world into a larger and freer one. 

And while it lies somewhat beyond my topic, I cannot 
refrain from saying that no undertaking is more tedious, 
because more fruitless, than the attempt to pump up moral 
motive forces. Set as low an estimate as we please upon the 
place of knowledge in action, and as high a value as we can 
upon the emotions, how are we to get the interest, the emo- 
tion? People are somewhat tired of hearing, “ You ought to 
do thus and so;” they are somewhat tired of hearing, “ If 
you would only do this and somebody else would do that, 
and so on, how much better everything would be.” This 
condition of fatigue may be due to the depravity of human 
nature; but I think it is rather due to its goodness; human 
nature refuses to be moved except in the one truly human 
way,—through intelligence. Get the fresher, more open out- 
look, the refined and clarified intelligence, and the emotions 
will take care of themselves. They are there, and all they 
need is freeing. And it is, in power and not in word, the 
truth that makes free. Besides intelligence, I see but two 
means of moral emergence: that of hortatory preaching and 
that of some scheme as panacea. And both of these, it 
seems to me, are but attempts to replace intelligence by 
argument. And what, after all, is argument but halved— 
or quartered—intelligence ?* 





* As Mr. Adler discusses the relations of theory and practice, not fer se, but 
in connection with the wisdom of founding an ethical society upon a philo- 
sophic system, I may avoid misunderstanding if I say that I am not discussing 
the latter question even by implication. It is one thing to believe that moral 
theory is in so chaotic and fractional a state that ‘consciously to build an organ- 
ization upon some one part of it would lead to formalism and inefficiency. It 
is surely another to hold that moral practice and moral theory have no essential 
and intrinsic unity. 
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But I have another and perhaps a larger wave to face. 
What is the relation of knowledge, of theory, to that Ought 
which seems to be the very essence of moral conduct? This 
is the question raised by Mr. Salter, and, as I understand 
him, he contends that.no amount of science, of knowledge, 
can establish obligation, either in general or in a particular 
case. For science is of the “is,” duty of the “ ought,” and 
the ought is separate from the is. 

I hardly know where to begin in dealing with this con- 
ception. It opens immense fields of philosophy, both his- 
torically (compare, for instance, the movement of German 
ethics from Kant to Hegel) and theoretically. Besides, I seem 
to find two minds in Mr. Salter, with one of which I am in 
most hearty agreement. After contrasting in the blankest 
manner the world of fact and of morals, he goes on to sug- 
gest that moral forces are not only rightfully supreme over 
the actual forces in the world at any time, but “are so inter- 
woven with the order of things that nothing out of harmony 
with them can long stand” (p. 117). This would imply that 
moral forces are, and that they do: not exist nobody knows 
where outside the actual world, but are themselves supremely 
actual. With this view I find myself, as I remarked, in large 
sympathy ; but (aside from the fact that I can see no way of 
reconciling it with Mr. Salter’s other mind) it needs much 
analysis. If this view means that “justice” and “love” (the 
moral forces specified by Mr. Salter) are something in them- 
selves, a superfine addendum to the rest of things, or a sort 
of tempering of the otherwise hard physical forces, I can 
only confess my incapacity to frame any corresponding con- 
ception. If it means that “justice” and “love” are not some- 
thing in themselves which somehow rule over and sanctify 
the rest of reality,—morally lawless and unsanctified in itself, 
—but are the actual forces of reality, taken at a certain 
angle and scope of working, it conveys intelligibly to me. 

But limiting the question as best I can, I should say (first) 
that the “ought” always rises from and falls back into the 
“is,” and (secondly) that the “ought” is itself an “is,’—the 
“is” of action. 
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The “ought” is never its own justification. We ought to 
do so and so simply because of the existing practical situa- 
tion ; because of the relationships in which we find ourselves, 
We may, by an abstraction, which is justifiable enough as a 
means of analysis, distinguish between what is and what 
should be; but this is far from meaning that there is any 
such separation in reality. Let us take, then, a specific case: 
Here is a street-car conductor, and the question is whether 
he should (ought to) join in a strike which his Union has de- 
clared. I do not intend to make and resolve some hypothet- 
ical case, but simply, in order to get out of that undoubtedly 
adorable, yet somewhat vague, realm to which we so natu- 
rally incline when we discuss obligation, call up the kind of 
fact which constitutes obligation. The man thinks of his 
special work, with its hardships, indeed, and yet a work, an 
activity, and thus a form of freedom or satisfaction; he thinks 
of his wage, of what it buys; of his needs, his clothing, his 
food, his'beer and pipe. He thinks of his family, and of his 
relations to them; his need of protecting and helping them 
on; his children, that he would educate, and give an evener 
start in the world than he had himself; he thinks of the fami- 
lies of his fellows; of the need that they should live decently and 
advance somewhat ; he thinks of his bonds to his Union; he 
calls up the way in which the families of the corporation 
which employs him live; he tries to realize the actual state of 
business, and imagines a possible failure and its consequences, 
and so on. Now where in this case do we get beyond con- 
crete facts, and what is the “ ought” but the outcome of these 
facts, varying as the facts vary, and expressing simply and 
only the situation which the facts form, so far as our man has 
the intelligence to get at it? And how does this case differ 
from any case of moral action? 

What has become of moral rules and laws in this case? I 
cannot go over the ground already gone over (pp. 193, 194 of 
this article), but I must repeat that/a man’s duty is never to 
obey certain rules; his duty is always to respond to the na- 
ture of the actual demands which he finds made upon him,— 
demands which do not proceed from abstract rules, nor from 
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ideals, however awe-inspiring and exalted, but from the con- 
crete relations to men and things in which he finds himself. 
The rule, at worst and at best, is but an aid towards discrimi- 
nating what the nature of these relations and demands is, 
It may be true, as Mr. Salter says, that the Golden Rule 
does not indicate anything that happens; in the same sense, 
however, it is true that the law of gravitation does not indicate 
anything that is. Both laws, as mere laws, are abstractions or 
hypotheses; and to keep them abstractions, to keep them away 
from the facts, is to keep them from indicating, or pointing to, 
anything. Taken in any full meaning, the law of gravitation in- 
dicates an order of physical fact in which matter behaves thus 
and so; the Golden Rule indicates an order of social fact, in 
which it is true that persons act thus and so, and not simply 
desirable that they should act thus and so. The Golden Rule 
has no more meaning apart from the real constitution of a 
social order than the law of gravitation has apart from the 
real constitution of matter and force. 

In a word, a man has not to do Justice and Love and 
Truth; he has to do justly and truly and lovingly. And this 
means that he has to respond to the actual relations in which 
he finds himself. To do truly is to regard the whole situa- 
tion as far as one sees it, and to see it as far as one can; to do 
justly is to give a fit and impartial regard to each member 
of this situation, according to its place in the system; to 
do lovingly is to make the whole situation one’s own, not 
dividing into parts of which one is a warm meum and the 
other a cold tuum. 

The correctness of the exact definitions given is a matter, 
of course, of no importance. The point is that all defini- 
tions given must be given in the same terms,—terms, that is, 
not of mere “oughts,” but of concrete ways of acting in 
reference to a situation, not unearthly, but of facts. Let, for 
example, our conductor be fixed upon justice. Now, just so 
far as he is able to resolve “justice” into specific relations 
between men and men, so far he will have a definite end in 
view, and such emotions as are aroused within him will simply 
quicken him in his effort to realize these relations. But just so 
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far as he cannot translate “justice” into such actual relations, 
so far it becomes a sentiment,—it is justice in general, at large. 
And this sentiment is almost sure to turn into a bitterness 
of feeling which leads astray,—to a blind feeling that things 
should be overturned because they are not what they should be. 

And every duty, every ought, so far as it is not the out- 
come of analysis of the situation demanding action, must 
come to some such mere feeling. The logical consequences 
of the separation of the “ought” from the “is” is worship- 
ping blind impulses, labelled love of justice, of truth, of 
humanity. Its final term is the apotheosis of sentiment, of 
the pious sigh, “Oh, would that things were otherwise!” If 
the “ ought” escapes this mire, it is only to run upon a rock, 
—the bare, brute fact of “‘ oughtness” with no essential mean- 
ing. It stiffens into a rigid external must, imposed no one 
knows why or how. The attempt to keep the “ought” un- 
rationalized undoubtedly springs from a desire to keep it pure; 
to free it from dependence upon some ulterior reason, in 
the sense of a reason behind the act itself. But to deny that 
the moral act, the “ought,” has a meaning behind the act 
itself is not incompatible with recognizing that the “ ought” 
itself has a reason, that it is a perfect nest of meanings. To 
evacuate the “ ought” of this intrinsic rationale is to drive 
out all moral quality and render it the compulsion of a supe- 
rior force. It is only because the “ought” rests upon and 
expresses the “is” that it is something more than vague, 
ill-directed sentiment or rigid external command. 

If the “ought” and the “is” are so close to each other, 
where is the relative distinction? Here: the “ought” is the 
“is” of action. There seems to be an opinion that obligation, 
the “oughtness,” is something superadded to the analysis of 
the act itself; that we may have examined never so thor- 
oughly the content of a proposed act, of some suggested end, 
without the idea of obligation ever presenting itself, the result 
being some intellectual judgment regarding bare fact. Some 
machinery, the exact nature of which I have never found 
stated, is then called in to clap on the “ ought,” and thus give 
a moral aspect to a hitherto coldly intellectual matter. 
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* The creaking, lumbering Deus ex machina which in nick of 
time projects its proper entity upon the stage of human knowl- 
edge has, however, so often been replaced by the smooth, 
swift workings of a single intelligence, that we may gather 
courage for the hope that the “ ought” too is from intelligence 
rather than a somewhat let down from supernal flies or sprung 
from an unearthly trap. q 

It must be remembered that the material of judgment here 
is practical, not theoretical. The question is not concerning 
the given state of things, but concerning an end to be adopted ; 
or, rather, it is concerning the bare actual fact only so far as 
that points to some active outcome, to some end. The differ- 
ence between a practical and a theoretical consciousness is that 
the former is consciousness of something to be done. And this 
consciousness of something to be done is the consciousness 
of duty. Suppose, once more, ourconductor. He has thought 
out, as best he may, the existing situation, and has come to 
the conclusion that the only act which meets the situation, as 
he understands it, is to join the strike. Now, does he require 
some new power of mind to bring in the “ ought,” and to tell 
him that this is the act that should be done? The very ques- 
tion he has been considering is a question of action, of practice ; 
what is the especial line of conduct to be followed here? The 
outcome of his reflections has been just: Zhzs step is the 
one to be taken. The difference between saying, “ This act is 
the one to be done, this act will meet the situation,” and say- 
ing, “ The act oughtto be done,” is merely verbal. The analysis 
of action is from the first an analysis of what is to be done; 
how, then, should it come out excepting with a‘‘this should 
be done”? Just as the consciousness of truth is not adventitious 
to a judgment of fact but constitutes its content, so the con- 
sciousness of obligation is not an annex to the judgment of 
action. Any being who is capable of acting from ideas—that 
is, whose conduct is the attempted realization of proposed 
ends—must conceive of these ends in terms of something to 
be done—of obligation. And that is what is meant by say- 
ing not only that the “ought” rests upon and expresses the 
“is,” but that it is itself the “is” of action. What we ordi- 
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narily call an “is” is simply the “is” of fact at rest. If action, 
or the following out of ideas, is not a fact, with just the same 
claims to be considered a part of the real world as a stick or 
a stone, a planet, or an earthworm, then, and then only, have 
Mr. Salter’s remarks about the separation of the “is” and the 
“ ought,” the unverifiableness of moral ideas, the attractiveness 
and authority of moral ideas apart from facts, and the existence 
of a domain beyond science, any shred of meaning. 

Imagine a scene of ceaseless movement ; needs, relations, 
institutions ever moving on. In the midst of this scene ap- 
pears an intelligence who identifies himself with the wonderful 
spectacle of action. He finds that its law is his law, because 
he zs only as a member sharing in its needs, constituted by its 
relations and formed by its institutions. This intelligence 
would know this scene that he may know himself. He puts 
forth his grasp, his Begriff, and arrests the movement. Taking 
the movement at a certain point and holding it there, intelli- 
gence cuts a cross-section through it to see what it is like. 
It has now mastered the situation, the case “is” thus and so. 
Then intelligence removes its brake, its abstracting hold, and 
the scene moves on. That to which intelligence sees it moving 
is the “ought to be.” The “ought to be” is the larger and 
fuller activity into which it is the destiny and glory of the 
present fact to pass. 

This, then, is the relation of moral theory and practice. 
Theory is the cross-section of the given state of action in 
order to know the conduct that should be; practice is the 
realization of the idea thus gained: it is theory in action. 
Joun Dewey. 
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MORALS IN HISTORY. 


Man is an historical being. There may be moments in 
which he feels the past of his race to be an oppressive burden, 
which weighs him down. For this past is not embodied in 
his case, as in the case of other living beings, unconsciously 
in his organization; it forces itself into his consciousness, 
expanding and deepening it, but also how often confusing it. 
He loses in energy and freshness of direct volition what he 
gains in freedom and sureness of discursive judgment. This, 
however, is not the place to develop the theme which has 
been recently treated by the distinguished German writer, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, “On the Advantageous and Disadvan- 
tageous Bearings of History on Life.” Whatever view may 
be held concerning this question, it seems to me beyond 
doubt that even the most active minds and the most radical 
theories of our time cannot, at least to a certain degree, do 
without the historical method, and this constitutes perhaps 
one of the most important characteristics which distinguish 
the progressive movement at the close of our century from 
that at the close of the last century. The latter was essen- 
-tially unhistorical, was indeed opposed to history; for us the 
work has not been in vain which the nineteenth century has 
devoted to the experience of the past. And so, perhaps, the 
coming time will also find the way to that which has been for 
all former centuries only a beautiful dream, or an abandoned 
commonplace of the schools ; to use the past as an instructive 
object-lesson for the future, so that what Bacon and Hobbes 
set up as the aim of science in general shall apply also to 
history, namely, that the end of knowledge is power. 

These thoughts may justify our placing an historical obser- 
vation at the opening of a literary essay, which is offered not 
simply in the service of scientific contemplation, but which 
attempts to aid in the practical building up of the future. On 
the wide ocean of human life it is necessary to make certain 
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as to what point one has really reached. What has been 
often gives distinct indications of what can be and ought to 
be. Upon closer investigation many a doubt might easily be 
removed as to the right and feasibility of that which the 
founders of this quarterly review entertain as their object,— 
doubts which are always rising afresh out of a traditional and 
inadequate conception of the past. I will here attempt to 
specify and with the aid of history to remove some of the 
doubts which have most often been presented to me, and 
which are liable to weaken confidence in the future of the 
ethical movement. 


I, 


Of all the speculative sciences, ethics has perhaps had the 
most difficult fight against the disadvantage of necessarily 
changeable tendencies of thought. Although the palladium 
of the eighteenth century was highly prized and enthusias- 
tically guarded, it seemed to be compelled to submit to the 
fate of an old-fashioned article of dress. The word “ virtue,” 
once the embodiment of sublime feelings and noble conduct, 
can now scarcely be heard without provoking an ambiguous 
smile. Whatever in morals is still useful seems self-evident ; 
and what is not self-evident is thrown overboard as super- 
fluous ballast and as empty subtilty. Morality, it is said, is a 
product of the undeveloped art of life of former centuries. 
What these were unable to effect by more vigorous means was 
put into commandments, which were placed under the protec- 
tion of the gods, and were repeated to men again and again 
as pious aspirations, in hopes of moving their hearts and soft- 
ening their hard judgments. Find a place, therefore, for 
morals in the nursery and in the pulpit; science, the science 
which guides the history of nations and determines their 
future, has nothing to do with it. Morality, others have said, 
is not a dynamic but only a static element in human society. 
Its essential contents have remained the same for centuries. 
Also its efficiency has remained the same, as is seen by the 
endlessly-repeated complaints of moralists about the corruption 
of the world and the depravity of man. If mankind has from 
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the earliest times known what was morally required of it, and 
yet has continually sinned against these ancient imperatives, 
evidently no progress can issue from them, much rather must 
all real progress which has been made owe its origin to other 
powers, and it does not pay always to keep pouring new water -F- 
into this vessel already full of holes. 

With a different application and for different ends, the rep- 
resentatives of the church’s doctrine of the universe are heard 
to express a similar thought,—that Christian morality cannot 
be improved upon, and that man is incapable of living up to 
the Christian ideal. If, with the former critics, the practical 
significance of morality and of its scientific formulation, ethics 
is depreciated in order to favor natural science and political 
economy, here the same thing is done in order to favor 
ecclesiastical doctrine and biblical tradition. That stability 
which, on the one side, is brought forward as an objection to 
morality, and on account of which it is not counted among 
the moving forces of the world’s history, is claimed by the 
other side as the special excellence of ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious ethics; and over against it are held up the fluctuations 
of moral opinions, the confusing diversity of standards, and the 
uncertainty of all principles based on them. No morality,— 
so it is preached on this side,—no morality without authority. 
And what is the distinguishing feature of authority? The 
absence of discussion, a unified, closed will. If this be once 
conceded, there can be no philosophical morality independent 
of religious authority, but only a morality of the philosophers, 
and a different kind is conceivable for each person. There 
are almost as many kinds of morality as there are systems. - oe 
But if even this manifoldness were much less than it is, the 
truth would still remain of what Schopenhauer, with correct 
insight, placed as a motto at the beginning of his essay “On ' 
the Foundation of Morals:” “To preach morality is easy; to 
give the rational ground for it is hard.” 

What first strikes us in these criticisms is a problem which 
has occupied ethical investigation to a considerable degree, 
and for a long time has vexed it. When philosophical re- 
flection first attempted to fix the contents of the moral con- 
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sciousness in conceptions, one thing appeared by the very 
contents of this consciousness unavoidably required: moral 
principles must be thought of as secure against the arbitrari- 
ness of the individual, as inviolable, emanating from a higher 
will, founded in the nature of things and of men, unchangeable. 
To-day we easily penetrate both what was correctly conceived 
in this thought and also the optical illusion that accompanied 
it. That the moral standard by no means arises from the 
mere wish of the individual, that within it is announced a 
deliberate will, a power which bends the individual, while at 
the same time it seeks to lift him up, is also for us a psycho- 
logical fact, which must be explained, but which dare not be 
explained away. But the independence of moral principles as 
regards the will of the individual has nothing at all in common 
with their unchangeableness. A glance at the history of 
morals, as it to-day lies widely extended before us, shows us 
the solution of the riddle, it reveals independence and change- 
ableness always and everywhere side by side. So far as we 
are acquainted with men in social community, the will of the 
community speaks to the individual concerning his practical 
conduct with authority. Authority of the family, of the teach- 
ers, of public opinion, of priests, of judges; finally, as an inner 
appropriation of the will of these authorities, the authority of 
conscience, of practical reason, which naturally exists only in 
the individual, but through friction with the community be- 
comes filled with a universally valid content. Every human 
being who is born into an organized community finds in ita 
common will, and certain practical standards were already 
completed in it; he has not made them, he has not been asked 
whether he would give his assent to them; he is told: “It 
has always been so, it shall be so in the future ;’ and if he 
seeks to change things he will everywhere strike hard against 
the surrounding will, which is stronger than his own. Its 
commands often seem to the individual to be without any 
reason, to be mere authority, to be a hard fact, to which one 
must adapt one’s self. Their origin is lost in the mysterious 
darkness of primitive times, or of divine revelation ; continuous 
development has covered it over. 
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Here is the cause of that optical illusion of which I spoke. 
What the individual has not seen come into existence seems 
to him to have existed without a beginning, and that over 
which no power is granted to him, seems unchangeable. 
It is science which first extends the individual's circle of ex- 
perience. The study of history does for him in sociology 
what the telescope and microscope do in natural science. The 
conscience of the individual exhibits the moral standard as 
unchangeable and without beginning ; historical investigation 
shows that they shift and advance continually along with the 
change of generations and civilizations. It is here as in other 
departments of knowledge. To the naive consciousness the 
“earth” seems to lie fixed under foot, as the eternally un- 
changeable theatre of all that happens there and that passes 
by like fleeting shadows of clouds; to the eye schooled by 
science, the earth reveals itself every moment as the result of 
a long process of change, as the hoary product of time, which 
is subject incessantly to the transforming influence of the same 
forces which have made it. And unchangeably, like the 
“eternal” earth itself, seemed also the races of living beings 
upon it to propagate their like, species for species, according 
to the same inviolable law, the same plant springing from the 
same seed, and the same germ producing the same animal as 
it did thousands of years ago. 

This old biological principle of the constancy and unchange- 
ableness of species and its displacement, or rather transforma- 
tion by the theory of evolution, offers, perhaps, the best 
parallel to the old ethical belief in the unchangeableness of 
moral laws. The modification of species and the develop- 
ment which the biology of our century has shown to be the 
fundamental law of organized life, dominate also the expres- 
sions of life in the social organism. Morality, too, is a product 
of evolution, and is in a state of continual transformation. 
We understand this process since we have penetrated the 
mystery of great effects out of small causes. That com- 
manding will of the community is a phenomenon consisting 
of an accumulation of elements; and the work-shop where 
those gigaritic energies are made ready, which seem to press 
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down upon the individual, is still nothing else than the con- 
science of individuals themselves. For there takes place, 
quietly but unavoidably, that judgment concerning the worth 
of what the outside authorities require. In those inner heart- 
struggles, of the tragedy of which all personal, confidential 
history is full, the individual will is wrestling with the com- 
munal will. Now at first resentful and indignant, and then 
upon riper experience overcome, although, perhaps, by the 
inner reasonableness itself of the thing contended against. At 
another time, perhaps, docile at first, but gradually with even 
greater surety and confidence, recasting in the fire of one’s 
own enthusiasm the standards and ideals which authority had 
bequeathed. In these struggles many tears are shed, which 
fall on hard rock until they finally wear it away. Many sighs 
are uttered, although not heard; and how often do the con- 
querors, whose valuations of moral worth will be appreciated 
only in the future, pay for the victory of their will with 
the bitterest sacrifice of outward happiness. For in some 
form or other the authority of the communal will always has 
the cross ready for those who assume a higher way of 


thinking and living, and who “reveal to the rabble their 


inner vision.” 

Morality is a product of evolution, we said before. But all 
evolution—so teaches biology—is adaptation of the organic in- 
dividual to the changeable conditions of its environment. 
The sum of the ethical principles or ideals, which at any time 
are current in any nation, presents nothing else, therefore, 
than the conception of all that is reciprocally required in a 
practical direction of its members, for the advantage and profit 
of the community and the individual persons in it. The re- 
quirements of social adaptation are raised into the conscious- 
ness of the community. What these are can only be de- 
termined with regard to the given social conditions taken 
together. If we suppose the case of a society that has radically 
erred as to its requirements, the consequence of such a false 
adaptation would be, as with any other living being, destruc- 
tion. But it can only be determined by experiences which 
have been passed through, and by valuations of conduct which 
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have become generally current through experience and have 
entered into the general consciousness. 

If we reflect upon this point, we easily perceive that full 
harmony between the practical needs of a time and its ethics, 
even in the most favorable case, can only be a transitory one. 
The moral ideas which are prevailing in the general conscious- 
ness are always a step behind the times; what to-day is be- 
lieved and professed by all was yesterday the conviction of a 
select circle, and the day before yesterday the signal for 
martyrdom. Under the action of this idea, at first held by a 
few and now become universal, the times themselves have be- 
come something else, and new needs make themselves felt. 
The masses still swear by the old gospel ; only a few thoughtful 
and finely organized natures feel, under the cover of the old 
faith, the pulse-beat of the new and try to change their practice 
to suit these symptoms. This is a characteristic which all 
great mental crises—the rise of Christianity, the reformation, 
the eighteenth century—have clearly manifested, and which we 
in the highest measure see exhibited before our eyes in the 
socialistic movement of the day. 

And what are the conditions which enable the individual 
will to carry out its own ideals over against the current ones, 
to establish a new law and transform the general will? None 
other than those upon which the formation of new organs in 
general is dependent. The new principles must be of assist- 
ance to felt needs; they must be founded in the vital relations 
of the social body ; men must feel that through the new prin- 
ciples fresh energies awaken in them and old injuries are 
brought to an end. This foundation in the nature of things 
and of men, this fruitful quickening energy is what dis- 
tinguishes the world-historical ideal from the dream of a hot- 
brained enthusiast; in it must the many, who have eaten their 
bread with tears and in the still hours have hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness, find expressed what has moved 
them in their innermost being, what they have darkly con- 
ceived, but have not been able to express, or to bring into 
currency against the overpowering will of their environment. 

Starting with this in sight, one must describe the notion of 
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the absolute immutability of morality as equally erroneous 
with the opposite notion, represented by scepticism in all times, 
which overlooked the constant features in morality in attend- 
ing to its variable elements. Neither notion can stand the test 
of a severe biological experiment. Both owe their origin to 
an essentially unhistorical method. It is easy to bring to- 
gether from the ethical writings and the history of morals 
among different peoples a list of quite identical rules of conduct 
and moral customs, as Buckle did, in order to show that mo- 
rality has made no progress at all in thousands of years, that 
what it can call its own possession has been believed in,—to 
use the formula of the Roman Church,—“ semper ubique, ab 
omnibus.” It is equally easy, with Hume and other leading 
thinkers, to prove from the same sources that such a thing 
as a common moral basis for the human race does not exist 
at all,—that here, instead of unity and unchangeableness, the 
most variegated manifoldness, indeed a chaotic confusion, 
prevails. 

The same holds good if one, leaving the wide historical 
point of view, directs his gaze to a narrower connection,—the 
development of Christian morals. Here also the Roman 
Catholic dogmatist and church historian can, with an appear- 
ance of success and justification, resort ever again to the arti- 
fice of proving that the whole development of doctrine in his 
church is already contained, as in a seed, in the gospels; or 
the Protestant scholar can present the evangelical church con- 
gregation of the nineteenth century as a copy of original 
Christianity. From the point of view of unbiased investiga- 
tion we must smile over the one as over the other, and yet we 
must recognize that a little grain of truth lies in both concep- 
tions, that even Christian ethics, as taught in the different con- 
fessions to-day, is a product of evolution, which in all changes 
has retained a certain fundamental type, and we cannot deny 
the connection with its original form. 

A glance at modern biology might best elucidate the 
matter. We would scarcely attribute even the beginnings of 
scientific insight to the biologist, who would to-day, on account 
of the immeasurable fulness of organized forms, see only the 
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manifoldness and the chaos; and, on the other hand, we would 
justly refer the natural philosopher, who would undertake to 
construct all those varieties of forms perhaps out of one single 
fundamental form, to speculation concerning the manifoldness 
of nature. Ever more and more definitely before the eyes of 
the investigator there arises out of the apparently confusing 
manifoldness a fundamental type of organic forms of life; it 
remains the task of science, while at the same time investi- 
gating this unity, which as such nowhere exists but is only 
imaginary, to attempt to understand the laws and conditions 
of its highly varied manifestations. Society is the highest 
organism which we know,—an organism, the cells of which 
have consciousness. Morality we have defined as the sum of 
what this organism for the purpose of its preservation and the 
development of its members requires, raised into the conscious- 
ness of the community. 

Now, to speak biologically, it is self-evident that certain re- 
quirements in every social organism just as typically return as 
certain fundamental forms in the manifoldness of plant and 
animal organisms. But this typical regularity as little con- 
stitutes the concrete morality of any given culture as that 
organic fundamental type makes its appearance in any one 
special living being. It contains nothing further than the 
general physiological conditions for the existence of organic 
life in general. But the richness of its morphological structure 
is in detail modelled and formed by the definite relations of 
development. And although certain principles recur in the 
moral systems of all civilized peoples, still it would be blind- 
ness to the living reality to regard them therefore simply as 
identical, without considering how different the position can 
be, which the same commandment takes in the whole system 
of life. 

II. 

From this point also the question may be settled, whether 
there is progress in morality. This question is weighted down 
with numerous misunderstandings due to inexact analysis. I 
shall, therefore, try at the outset to fix more exactly the pos- 
sible meaning of the question. 
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It may be taken to mean, whether there is progress in 
morality as a system of principles for the practical conduct of 
man, whether there is a higher construction of moral ideals. 
This question has sometimes been described as essentially a 
blunder. Attention is called to the fact that the moral ideals 
of every time and people, according to the definition given 
above, are nothing else than a product of a definite stage of 
development; that they, therefore, may be judged only ac- 
cording to the service which they render to the social body in 
question, and that a judgment as to their worth irrespective 
of this concrete connection is irrational. As little as a stu- 
dent of nature would prefer phanerogamic to cryptogamic 
plants or echinodermata to ccelenterata, as little as he would 
place the coal age above the jurassic period, so little could 
any one compare the ethics of the Indo-brahmanic culture 
with that of the Mohammedan or Greek, or both with that of 
our modern European culture. No one of these great systems 
of practical conduct and social order can be better than the 
other; each is exactly as good as the eye of the most far- 
seeing and the best had attained in the whole of the civilized 
world to which it owed its origin. 

But these reflections hit the mark only in part. They are 
valid as a warning against hasty analogies between unrelated 
systems, against thoughtless judgment and condemnation of 
historical phenomena of morals, before one has scarcely 
learned their inner cause, their ratson déire, and before one has 
assured one’s self what the condemned practice meant under 
the conditions of life in those times. It would equally be a 
sign of partiality, if we should refuse to make any relative 
valuations. Even the biologist does not refuse todo so. The 
continuous organic development has spread out before him an 
infinite variety of forms, in which the organic life becomes 
ever more richly differentiated, integrated towards even greater 
unity, and on the whole appears always more efficient in func- 
tion. He, therefore, is quite right in constructing ascending 
and descending curves, and in gauging the relative perfection 
of single groups with one another, according to what they 
from an historical evolutionary point of view may signify; he 
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will also compare the animal and plant worlds of different 
periods with one another, and will undoubtedly speak of a 
progress in nature. This would not be dragging foreign cate- 
gories into the matter, but only measuring nature by herself, 
by her own productions. . 

In just the same manner may the student of ethics proceed. 
The moral development of mankind itself, which he pursues 
through the thousands of years of its growth, forces upon his 
sight an ideal of social moral life, the outlines of which toa 
certain extent must be indistinct, but which, if he knows how 
to see and hear, still will express an inward tendency of the 
whole development, and for that very reason can be used as a 
standard for measuring the separate facts. We surmise to- 
day the possibility of a condition in which the supremacy of 
man over nature—that presupposition of all civilization—will 
not be bought with extreme slavery and an unjust treatment 
of the greater part of mankind; a condition in which the 
necessary action and reaction between individuals and society 
will be regulated in such a way that the individual can be ac- 
tive with all his best energies in the service of the community, 
and society will apply its inexhaustible resources to conferring 
upon all individuals the outward and inward conditions for 
the unfoldment of their personality. The circle is becoming 
continually greater of those over whom the strict import of 
the conception of humanity is extended; over the circle of 
the family, of the tribe, of believers in the same faith, of cast; 
this ideal of humanity is stretching also beyond the limits of 
the great nations, and is awaking a cosmopolitan feeling of 
universal solidarity among men. At the same time the con- 
tents of this conception is deepening; to-day we are well 
aware that true humanity does not dispense alms but rights, 
and tries to develop energies where before oppression and 
weakness reigned. And so the development of humanity is 
accompanied by an increasing tenderness towards individuals 
within the limits unchangeably set by the needs of the com- 
munity. Also more exactly fitted to the ends, that is, more 
rational, are becoming the means by which we strive to actual- 
ize our ideals; the consciousness is continually becoming 
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clearer, with which all moral principles and judgments are 
referred to what they signify for’ the welfare of the race and 
for its capacity to develop. 

Hegel, in his grandiose manner, once tried to delineate with 
three strokes the inner course of the world’s history in say- 
ing, “In antiquity and the East one person is free; in the 
civilization of classic antiquity and of the European Middle 
Ages a few persons are free ; but it is the aim of history that all 
shall be free.” If we interpret the idea of freedom to mean 
that which alone it can mean in the sense of our present social 
ethics, the idea of morally completed personality, together 
with the indispensable outward conditions as the basis of the 
moral life, we have thereby delineated, in fact, the highest 
which we can expect from the development of mankind. 

Can it be called imposing alien arbitrary standards, when 
we take into account the individual phases of human culture, 
their ethical ideals and the practical application of these, what 
they have contributed to the advancement of that object, or 
how they are related to it? To me this seems to be as little 
the case as when the biologist compares the flora and fauna of 
former periods of the earth with the present forms of organic 
life, and notes in the former enormous waste of energy and 
bulk, the relative poverty of forms, the inadequate develop- 
ment of the organic functions in comparison with the later 
achievements of nature. This judgment as to relative worth 
is as unvoidable as the perception of the necessity that at that 
time no higher achievement was possible. It is the same in 
the history of the moral world. 

Many of the moral ideals and forms of life of which history 
informs us, appear to us to-day as strange and remarkable as 
the picture of the earth, when, according to the descriptions of 
palzontologists, the mainland was covered with those gigantic 
fern forests, which furnish us to-day, in the form of coal, with 
warmth and light, or was peopled with mammoths. Only to 
a much greater extent do such survivals of human develop- 
ment affect our existence than t'1ose past periods of the earth:’s 
history. I do not speak of the East and the scarce remains 
of uncivilized tribes; Europe also is full of such rarities, and 
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especially in our century has much which was regarded as 
buried shown itself, to the astonishment of all, to be thoroughly 
alive. 

We may perfectly understand these things in their remote 
origin, and in their former utility, without therefore excusing 
everything in them, that is, without regarding them as legiti- 
mate, also for the future. Their historical efficiency, which 
we are ina position to observe, has brought much to light 
which in their cradle was not recognizable, has shown up 
many an error, has made many a means obsolete, has over- 
thrown many a principle. Certainly every advance of evolution 
must be bought with certain sacrifices. Many great features 
of the older ideals, many a gain of the past order of life, many 
characteristics of the former type of man have passed away 
never to return, or, if at all, can be won back only by a long 
round-aboutjourney. Throughout the literature of all modern 
nations is heard a sigh for the lost beauty of ancient Greece, 
the “ kalokagathia” of the human race, physically and ethi- 
cally developed. Perhaps the poets of coming centuries, 
with the same yearning which is uttered in Schiller’s “ Gods 
of Greece,” will sing of the secret mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith and of the foreboding awe with which they filled 
the men of a former time. The poets may allow them- 
selves both these things; but the historian of civilization 
and students of ethics will also see the other side of the 
matter, and earnestly compel himself to remember the ground 
of slavery, delusion, persecution, and narrow-minded inhu- 
manity on which those splendors were reared. 

The question, therefore, whether there is progress in moral 
ideals and principles, is the same as if it were asked, whether 
there is in mankind any progress in general. Only blindness 
can deny that there is. Whoever compares life to-day in its 
tendencies with former periods sees quickly that we are 
undertaking to solve problems about which men formerly 
did not think at all, or that we attempt through the unified 
forces of social organization to achieve what was formerly laid 
wholly upon the weak shoulders of the individual. But with 
the greatness of the task assumed, with the mass of those 
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upon whom it bears, grows also the difficulty of the solution, 
and this difficulty is both external and internal. 

This leads us to another meaning of the question as to the 
progress of morality. “The moral ideals may advance, but do 
men become therefore better?” “Through all centuries com- 
plaint is heard about the corruption and degradation of men, 
about the inadequate actualization of moral ideals, about the 
moral deficit that can in no way be cancelled, which one gen- 
eration hands over to an other. Is this an illusion? Is prog- 
ress, also in this sense, taking place?” Here we seem to be 
confronted by a problem of the solution of which even the 
boldest statistician must despair. Still if the morality of the 
individual, the degree of his inward adaptation to the ethical 
requirements of his times and of his nation, is a quite incom- 
mensurable factor, the determination of which, in many cases, 
would only be successfully attempted by an all-knowing judge, 
how could it be possible to appraise aright the moral efficiency 
of whole generations over against each other? A hopless 
undertaking indeed! 

To be sure, in historical presentations, certain periods are 
by preference described as times of social corruption and moral 
decay, while others are honored with epithets of praise for 
their moral purity and the like, but upon closer observation it 
becomes clear that this old-fashioned moralizing method can 
give the ethical student no real advantage in dealing with our 
problem. Those praised ages of “simplicity and purity” are 
for the most part periods of very primitive and undeveloped 
conditions of life, in which only narrow tasks of civilization 
are to be performed, and the demands upon the individual’s 
capacity for adaptation are very moderate, while the natural 
instincts and the moral ideals still lie very near together ; but 
he who would turn back with Rousseau’s yearning to the 
idyls of “the good and happy savage,” should be reminded 
that under such circumstances, indeed, certain moral obliquities 
are apt to be lacking, which especially appear in a highly ad- 
vanced state of culture, and constitute a favorite theme with 
historians, who paint pictures of manners; but that in their 
place, upon closer study, other defects are to be noticed, such 
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as naturally fitted the total circumstances of that age. For 
the pressure of the universal will upon the particular is from 
the beginning of social life unavoidable, and with this coercion 
begins a certain mutiny and transgression. Finally, it is to 
be remembered that as a rule in such condemnation of whole 
ages as morally corrupt, only special nations or classes of 
people are taken into the account, and that accordingly no 
inference from such phenomena can be made as to whether 
there is in the whole system of human civilization a rising or 
sinking of moral adaptation. While the prevailing Roman 
life wastes its energy and dignity in wild excesses, new moral 
ideals and enthusiastic resolutions grow up under its feet in 
Christianity; while Oriental Christianity is inwardly desolated 
by dogmatic subtilties, and is exhausted through endless 
divisions, it collapses beyond rescue before the more simple 
moral truths of Islam. The same process is continually re- 
peated. The much-complained-of time of the decline of 
medizval morality is only the disintegration of the knightly 
monastic ideal of life and its replacement through new moral 
conceptions which had grown in the bosom of the citizen class. 
And a similar process is completing itself before our eyes at 
present. The Bourgeoisie, with no other object than to retain 
as well as possible its acquired possessions, and to make the 
greatest possible use of them for pleasure, beholds with uneasy 
astonishment and with inadequate comprehension a number of 
new socialistic notions spring up out of the lap of the prole- 
tariat, which undoubtedly, after a proper amount of clashing 
with the moral forces of the old time, will dissolve the prac- 
tical view of life of the citizen class in the same way as this 
once displaced the church-feudal idea. 

If one keeps this in mind, the task of making any statement 
as to the growth of subjective morality in the human race 
seems almost impossible. At the risk of being accused of 
extravagant optimism, I should nevertheless like to submit 
to the consideration of the reader an hypothesis, which may 
at least claim a certain probability. It might perhaps be 
allowable to affirm that within any epoch of moral culture, 
the average man attains an average adaptation to the current 
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standard, while a relatively much smaller number do not 
come at all near to the normal moral type, or they show it in 
some striking distortion, and a still smaller fraction of the whole 
may be regarded as an excellent embodiment of the prevailing 
type. Finally, the smallest per cent. will consist of the more 
than normal men,—as such we may describe those minds, 
rare in any age, which, anticipating their fellow-men, already 
represent the moral thoughts of the future. 

I renounce every attempt to express these relations in 
numbers, which could only rest on arbitrary assumptions, and 
I should simply like to express it as my opinion that, on the 
whole, these inner relations of morality remain unchanged, 
although, in accord with what has already been said, quite 
important shifting may take place at special times and in 
special stages. For it goes without saying that the relative 
numerical proportions of these four groups are different in 
times of progressive development from what they are during 
. retrogressive evolution, in times of strong mental activity, 
from what they are during quiet periods of rest. But if one 
includes longer reaches of times or a whole circle of civiliza- 
tion, these differences cancel one another and leave the 
fundamental relation unchanged, which seems to lie in the 
essence of moral development. 

Nevertheless the class, at all times large, of the /audatores 
temporis actt may possibly in a certain sense be right in 
thinking that, considered trom the highest historical point of 
view, subjective morality—that is, the conformity of individuals 
to the standard—relatively declines as the higher elaboration 
of the moral ideals advances. This sounds at first very para- 
doxical and not very consoling ; morality is said to grow ever 
finer and better and men worse; what would the out-come 
be? But one need not let one’s self be led astray by this. 
Looked at in the light, this expresses only a necessary conse- 
quence of evolution. In the first place, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that the ideal requirements of man for 
practice advance more quickly than the capacity of the masses 
to conform thereto. Every enrichment and advance of the 
moral ideal which attains historical currency modifies as 
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quickly the standard of judgment, and much that to-day 
could still pass as normal must be described to-morrow in 
the light of new ideal requirements as subnormal. And the 
more complicated the texture of human society becomes, and 
the less the ideal forms of practical conduct which arise out 
of it harmonize with the natural forms, so much the more 
difficult becomes of course the adaptation,—according to the 
same biological law by which the disturbances that an organ- 
ism is exposed to increase in geometrical relation according 
to the degree of complexity. 

But much more important for the clearing up of this para- 
dox is a certain other circumstance. The development of 
moral ideals is not simply intensive, but at the same time ex- 
tensive; they do not only suffer an ever finer elaboration and 
purification, but they require to be applied as the standard to 
an ever-widening circle of mankind. Every social legislation 
_ which binds the individual originally reaches only to the 
nearest surroundings: blood relations, tribal relations, mem- 
bers of the same caste or station in life. One no more goes to 
the barbarian and the savage, the slave and the members of 
the proletariat, the infidel and the heretic, demanding moral 
worth and ideal development of personality, than one feels 
one’s self under obligations to help him to attain it, or to recog- 
nize in him the moral personality. He remains for a long 
time outside the circle to which moral judgments and duties 
apply; or these apply to him only in the weakest form in 
which one is accustomed to apply them, in the association of 
man with the animal world. The advancing development of 
moral ideas strives more and more to break through these 
limitations ; to substitute state morality for class morality, 
international for national, human for confessional morality. 
But it is clear that with this extension of the social reach of 
moral demands, the difficulties of really penetrating and con- 
trolling the new region embraced increase infinitely. Where. 
formerly perfect discharge of duty seemed to prevail, as long 
as the moral dictation and judgment were limited to a narrow 
circle, there are discovered yawning chasms, as soon as the 
point of view in general has become so much higher. A 
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moral ideal, which in the smaller circle of a class or of a little 
community is perhaps able to influence the practical conduct 
of the majority, appears like a hopeless requirement, when 
applied to other and much greater relations and groups of 
men; and these themselves in its light appear backward and 
undeveloped. The conformity which in the case appeared 
already complete, seems now suddenly to have been removed 
into the distance; but the apparent loss of the present is the 
hope of the future. 

Let us take the three thoughts which express the boldest 
advance in our time of the moral will beyond the established 
facts: the international unity of peace among civilized races, 
the overcoming of religious prejudices by means of human 
ethics, and the social and moral emancipation of the pro- 
letariat. From the moment when these thoughts with any 
definiteness assert themselves as moving ideas, a number of 
practices and institutions must fall into condemnation, or at 
least depreciation, although heretofore they have not lacked 
honorable recognition; but the difficulty of bringing about a 
moral conformity in those widely-extended circles over which 
these ideals stretch is so great, that at first and for an indefinite 
time the reality must remain far behind the model ; and, if we 
nevertheless make it the measure of worth in judging the 
actual practices, the progress of objective morality, or the 
moral idea, must have as its consequence, an undeniable 
retrogression in subjective morality,—that is, a decrease of 
conformity to the model. 

But this need by no means be the last word of historical 
development: continual progress in human ideals, continually 
more hopeless dragging behind of achievement and of actual 
institutions. Intelligence carries illumination into unknown 
paths which no one as yet has traversed, and it is only 
natural that this solitary light should make the surrounding 
darkness blacker, and many dusky larve are allured out 
of their holes, where till then they had been housed un- 
disturbed. But the will finds the means of achieving what 
is clearly conceived. We have no occasion to be distrustful 
of the energies of our race. If we could have presented 
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to a Greek of the best time a picture of the existing moral 
culture of mankind to-day, and its pursuits of peace, he 
would have smiled at it as an impossible creation of fancy. 
There are many in the midst of our civilization who think 
themselves far superior to that Greek in wisdom, and yet who 
have no whit more insight than he, when one speaks to 
them of things still to be aspired after and attained; there 
are many who regard the insight and power of the last ten 
years, and the established order of things which at the time 
is to their satisfaction, to be the highest reach of humanity ; 
and with self-satisfied resignation they ‘oppose the fist in- 
fernal” of denial “to the actively eternal, creative force, in 
cold disdain.” 

“ Huc usgue: who will go beyond is a dreamer and a 
utopian.” Who knows? Perhaps these utopians are the 
true realists? Who has not often had the feeling that what we 
with pride call ‘‘ our culture,” and what our panegyrists with 
bold eagerness praise as the ripe growth of centuries, is a 
childish piece of bungling work; that our grandchildren 
must look down upon it with the feeling with which an artist 
or thinker from the height of his creation regards the first 
sketches in which he tried his strength,—a strange feeling 
made up of sympathy and aversion. 

This, indeed, cannot be proved like a mathematical propo- 
sition; it is a belief; but not an irrational or a supernatural 
belief, rather one that rests upon the analogy of previous 
evolution. 

What makes it still stronger is a circumstance which, in the 
comparisons of our time and of the difficulties of our civiliza- 
tion with former centuries, is generally overlooked: the in- 
creasing influence which our scientific knowledge must exer- 
cise, not only upon the industrial but also upon the social 
instinct. Daily do the indications become more numerous of 
the disappearance of the fanciful notion that we can make 
men happier and more nearly. perfect only by means of in- 
ventions and machinery. The conviction is making rapid 
strides that even the widest lordship of man over nature must 
ultimately be a curse to the ruler himself, unless he succeeds 
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in establishing the more beautiful and important supremacy 
over man; that is, over the natural ‘forces in his own breast, 
—the brutality of passion, the hardness of egoism, and the 
crudity of moral ignorance. But this can be the work only 
of scientific knowledge and of its increasing application to 
social ethical problems. Even for the right moral regulation 
of the individual life, the good-will is impotent if it does not 
appear joined with rational insight. The attempt to give a 
moral direction to the social body is miserable quackery, unless 
ripened historical and philosophical insight has guided the pen 
in making out such prescriptions. And scarcely a worse de- 
lusion can be thought of than that which believes that it can cure 
the moral and social crimes of our age with old-woman reme- 
dies, with the authorities and traditions of past centuries, and 
which accordingly has contempt for reason and science. In- 
deed, even for science with her speculations concerning life, an 
earnest warning is contained here, not to forget what life de- 
mands of her. And so these considerations may close with 
the words of a gifted woman,* which, with the clear penetra- 
tion of disinterestedness, express our wishes in the most ex- 


act form, and would make the best motto I know of, to place 
in the front of this Review: “It fares ill with mankind and 
things will only get better, when our philosophers know more 
of the world and the world knows more of the philosophers.” 
Fr. JODL. 





* Marie von Ebner Eschenbach, 
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THE ETHICS OF DOUBT—CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THERE are good reasons for what has been called the 
“Newman worship.” We have all been offering our tribute 
to his memory. All classes of minds have expressed their 
enthusiasm. The reverence for the man was not limited to 
those persons who shared his faith. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that many persons whom Newman would have 
repudiated, whom he would have looked upon as enemies of 
society and the human soul, because of the tendency of their 
views, nevertheless have been able to turn to him for help 
and stimulus, and to look upon him as one of their great 
teachers and helpers. We find ourselves going sometimes to 
the writings of Newman for guidance and help, just as at other 
times we go to Emerson. And yet it would be difficult to 
conceive of two men more widely divergent in their elemental 
convictions. It is true this man is more especially a great 
authority in one particular church. From this stand-point 
naturally he would be an aid in that direction only to such 
persons as sympathize with him in his personal views on re- 
ligion. But there were also certain universal elements to the 
man and to his teachings. There was an ethical trend in his 
character and spirit, which lifted him above any one sect or 
creed and made him a power to all classes of serious minds. 
It would almost seem as though the especial influence which 
is excited upon us at the present day by his thought, comes 
from his very antagonism to what is the conspicuous feature in 
the intellectual life of our century,—the prevalence of doubt, 
and the growth of rationalism. 

It has been no mere popular enthusiasm for a great man 
which has awakened so much regret for this individual. It 
is true that at the present day the custom is growing of pay- 
ing tribute to strong qualities of mind and will, whether or 
not people sympathize with their tendency. We are naturally 
in awe of giant individuals, of men who display remarkable 
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courage and daring whether in the church or in the state. 
A person who combines those elements with large gifts of 
intellect will usually call forth almost universal admiration. 
Newman certainly possessed all the gifts and qualities of 
greatness. He had wonderful intensity of feeling, a powerful 
insight into human affairs, and an intellect so perfect as to 
move with almost clockwork correctness at his bidding. A 
combination of this kind is certainly very rare. The great 
mind is liable to be cold. The men with powerful feelings are 
given to running off on a tangent; we can seldom prophesy 
what will be the next move of an enthusiast. In this case, 
however, we have all the ardor and intensity of the most daring 
genius, preserved in equipoise by an almost perfect intellect. 
If this worship of Newman, as some persons have named it, 
had sprung from a mere passion for admiring greatness, it 
would not have existed among so many different classes of 
minds. Philosophy is not much given to hero-worship. 

My own impression is that the universal regard for him is, 
however, moral rather than intellectual. It has been a com- 
monplace remark at all times that men are disposed especially 
to esteem those virtues or gifts which are lacking in them- 
selves. It may be equally true that the deep regard of an age 
may concentrate itself particularly on some one individual 
who has certain qualities that are rare and unusual at that 
period. Newman did have one element of character which is 
noticeably absent among the stronger minds of our century. 
There have been times in past history when this man would 
have been one of athousand. Had he lived in that age, his 
name would scarcely have come down to us from among that 
vast number. Perhaps the same reason which would lead 
us now to single out from the Middle Ages the mind of a 
Roger Bacon, a Galileo, or a Descartes, likewise induces us 
to single out from our own century the name of Newman. 

Upward of a hundred years ago Goethe had sounded the 
note of warning as to what would be perhaps the chief menace 
that would come to our age through rationalism. He ex- 
pressed it in two sentences in Wilhelm Meister. “There are 
very few who have a great mind and at the same time are dis- 
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posed to action. Intellect broadens our thought, but tends to 
weaken the will; action inspires, but it is liable to limit our 
breadth of view.” 

There is no doubt that in our day we are witnessing the 
truth of this prophecy. The tendency is ever on the increase 
for men who have become broad in their views, as they shake 
off former convictions, as they enlarge the scope of their 
knowledge,—in the same degree to sit back as it were in a 
kind of philosophic calm, leaving the world to take its own 
course and find its own way out of its difficulties. We cannot 
but observe the fact that the cultured classes with us do not 
tend to become the leaders in the advance movements of so- 
ciety. We notice with a pang of regret that great reforms 
have their incipiency in the minds of persons with compara- 
tively little education. Men are sometimes almost bitter, if 
indeed not contemptuous, with reference to the restricted views 
and teachings of these reformers. People refer to the fact that 
such men are one-sided, that they are wanting in knowledge 
of history, that they lack intellectual equipoise. But while 
people express their criticism, while they lament the want of 
judgment and breadth of view, it is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that for the most part the men who have the knowledge 
of history, the judgment of mind, the training of intellect in 
philosophy, are liable to do little themselves in the cause of 
reform save by their criticisms. Nothing is more striking 
than the growing breadth of convictions in our own day. 
Men are sundering the lines of demarcation between sect and 
sect, between church and church, between philosophy and 
philosophy. They are disposed to sympathize a little with 
almost everything; they look upon these various points of 
view as a part of the process of evolution. They converse 
. together over the waywardness and weaknesses of men; they 
tolerate one another’s views; they are disposed to think 
a great deal. But to plunge into the arena of action, and 
make their breadth of conviction tell for new lines of progress 
in the world, is the last thing in the world they would do. 

When we change our views on religion we seldom change 
our church. If as rationalists we have come to think that a 
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certain creed is probably true, it seldom occurs to us as a 
normal act to go at once and put ourselves in affiliation with 
the men who are advocating that creed. We may believe in 
the church as a true institution, or approve of it philosophi- 
cally; but we do not think of joining it. Just in the same 
way, on the other hand, we may already be in such an organ- 
ization and have almost entirely abandoned its teachings; we 
know that we are in almost complete sympathy with another 
movement; we wish the latter undertaking success; we may 
have come to believe that this new movement is destined to 
have the future. But we rarely assume it is our duty to con- 
nect ourselves with such an undertaking; we leave it rather 
to more restricted minds, to individuals with a more limited 
horizon, to the men who have prejudices, but are endowed with 
large enthusiasm. This is the tendency which more than any- 
thing else called out the vehement character of Newman. 
What wonder that he should have been the conspicuously 
great antagonist of rationalism? We turn to his writings, we 
who may be broad in our philosophy, but with, perhaps, no 
intensity of feeling for any special point of view, and then in 
spite of ourselves, with a lurking sense of shame and con- 
trition for our own weakness of will, for our own lethargy of 
character, we are stirred into awe for a man who could know 
just as much as we know, but at the same time could have 
what we do not possess, the energy of character to see that 
his life should be made to correspond with his new convictions. 

This man has more perhaps than any other brought to our 
attention the perils of doubt and scepticism. He has not done 
it merely by what he said, but rather in the contrast between 
himself who had the faith and the great body of men who think 
themselves so broad as to have no definite convictions. It is 
Newman the man, rather than the teacher, who calls forth our 
admiration. He compels us to review once more our reasons 
for encouraging doubt; he has brought it home to us that 
there is a certain kind of rationalism which is dangerous to 
character. No man could have done it so well, unless he had 
been so conspicuously an antagonist to the whole tendency of 
scepticism. 
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This is not a problem of philosophy; it is not merely a 
question of the growth of intellect. We are coming to 
recognize it as a practical maxim that if the world had to 
take its choice, it would be far better to have a society made 
up of men of high character, even though with limited minds, 
than on the other hand to have a society made up of people 
with great intellect, but with a low order of character. From 
this stand-point we can all sympathize with Newman. It is 
not simply the question, whether in order to encourage men 
to greater knowledge and a more perfect understanding of the 
truths and laws which control the world, we must encourage 
the investigating disposition of mind, or the tendency to dis- 
trust one’s own beliefs or first impressions. Undoubtedly this 
habit may develop scientific genius. At the same time it is 
- equally certain that there is a limit beyond which such scep- 
ticism begins to effect the standard of human character. From 
the broad stand-point of rationalism we may be forced to con- 
sider, whether we shall not soon be required in the sphere of 
ethics to discourage somewhat this universal tendency of 
doubt and distrust with reference to elemental convictions. 

We cannot answer the question outright from the position 
of intuitionalism. There is no categorical imperative which 
says, “thou shalt,’ or “thou shalt not disbelieve,” “thou 
shalt,” or “thou shalt not encourage scepticism.” But if 
there is an imperative, which tells us in plain words, “thou 
shalt lay supreme stress on character,” then we at least have 
a clew according to which we are to look for the solution of 
the difficulty. We are brought to the stand-point of practical 
utility. Provided that we care more than anything else to 
develop this higher standard of conduct and motive in the 
human world, what shall be the rules governing us with 
reference to doubt and scepticism ? 

It has been said that Newman was not an antagonist to 
rationalism. But certainly there is much reason to believe 
that th antagonism was the chief trend of his mind and 
disposition. We cannot otherwise account for what seems to 
be the most remarkable circumstance in his whole career. 
We know that he was a great thinker,—we appreciate the 
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fact that he was an enormous reader. He was evidently 
acquainted with most of the best thought of his day; he was 
a master in knowledge of the history of the church. We 
also know that he went through an extraordinary change in 
his beliefs. But the striking fact is that, whereas he experi- 
enced all the agitation which in a certain way was equivalent 
to a revolution in his convictions, he never apparently 
went through the experience of doubt with reference to what 
are considered the elemental facts of natural religion. I do 
not know that he ever questioned the belief in a God, the in- 
spiration of the Bible, or the immortality of the soul. Now 
we know it as a general experience that when a strong mind 


passes through a violent transformation, it is liable to be 


thrown prostrate for a time, completely upset with reference 
to all convictions. A man who has had a positive faith, and 
then later on has reason to doubt at all, is almost certain in 
the shock, at least for the time, to doubt everything 

If this be true, it is difficult to understand why Newman 
did not go through this experience, unless he was saturated 
to the very core of his character and intellect with the belief 
that religious doubt is a sin. From this position only can 
we appreciate the ardor and enthusiasm which he pours forth, 
after his conversion, on the subject of implicit faith, of reli- 
ance on authority. It would seem as though his new posi- 
tion actually gave to him a reason for his natural distrust of 
scepticism. How otherwise can we account for so remark- 
able a paragraph as we find in one of his sermons in his later 
years, where he bursts forth almost into a pzan of exultation 
over implicit trust. He is speaking of those who share the 
same belief as himself, when he says: 


“Unless he grievously mismanages himself the difficult thing is for him to 
doubt. He has received the gift which makes faith easy. It is not without an 
effort, a miserable effort, that any one who has received the gift unlearns to be- 
lieve. He does violence to his mind in not exercising it, in withholding his 
faith. When agitations occur to him, and they may easily do so if he live in 
the world, they are as odious and unwelcome to him as impure thoughts are to 
the virtuous. He does certainly shrink from them, he flings them away from 
him. But why? Not in the first instance because they are dangerous, but 
because they are cruel and base.” 
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These lines are certainly explicit; they touch the very core 
of the question. They remind us of his feeling that doubt is 
an impurity of the mind. 

At the same time there is reason to believe that Newman 
may have been influenced by his nature to this position in 
regard to the perils of rationalism. There is nothing more 
trying, more saddening, more overpowering to an intense 
nature, than to look at the quiet indifference of men. It is 
even more exasperating in certain respects than crime itself. 
It suggests to such persons that society is in a condition of 
retrogression. It has been said that Newman himself was a 
reversionist. This remark, however, is not fair to the man. 
He simply went the whole length of his nature, in turning 
away from that sluggish negligence of mind which he saw 
rapidly spreading over society. 

We can observe only too plainly the danger due to exag- 
gerating the suggestion as to independence in thinking, such 
as comes from a man like Emerson. There are men who 
simply revel,in constantly expressing new opinions. It is 
even worse when that influence reaches those minds that are 
in the sphere of action and reform. Then it makes of the 
agitator, the would-be helper of society, a dangerous char- 
acter. He speaks what he thinks to-day in hard words, what- 
ever be the consequences. He has obeyed the dictates of his 
reason. To-morrow he may think and speak just the con- 
trary. But on one or the other occasion he has thrown out 
the spark, and the fire which it kindles he cannot stay. New- 
man would be right in warning a man of that kind against 
independence of mind. 

What, however, is noticeable and somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand is that this man should have laid so much more 
stress on the perils of doubt, with regard to the doctrines of 
theology, than with reference to the practical maxims of 
ethics. It is in the sphere of conscience that we are in the 
greatest dilemma. We must encourage men to think for 
themselves; we know that some minds are under the influ- 
ence of a certain class of prejudices, that even in the problems 
of morality there is a kind of bigotry in a misapprehension 
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of the ideas of duty. It is essential that there should bea 
clarifying process in the whole sphere of opinions in the sci- 
ence of ethics. And yet at this very point we are startled at 
the menace which this tendency offers to the preservation of 
high character. We educate the young in certain lines of 
thinking; we suggest to them that certain methods of action 
are right, and that other methods of action are wrong. When, 
however, they have grown into manhood and womanhood, we 
encourage them to think for themselves and to form their 
own judgment with regard to the natural world, to the Bible, 
and to God. Shall we also encourage them to think for them- 
selves in this sphere of duty? It is an open question whether, 
from the practical stand-point of expediency, we do not need 
to develop a feeling in the human mind, that at a certain 
point doubt on these matters is an impurity of character. 

We know perfectly well how customary it is for multitudes 
of people as they pass into years of maturity, to throw off the 
moral impressions given to them in their youth, and to launch 
out into what is called the life of the world. There is no 
question that for many such minds the first doubt as to 
whether a certain class of acts be wrong was the first step in 
moral decline. There is no doubt that on this point we are 
in acritical condition at the present day. We have estab- 
lished the criteria by which a man can make up his mind in 
regard to the laws of the natural world. But we are yet 
somewhat in the dark as to what shall be the principles by 
which a person is to determine for himself the true maxims or 
laws of character when he is launched forth to be his own 
guide in the years of maturity. Within the sphere of natural 
science there is a method by which individuals know how to 
make use of the knowledge and investigation of others; there 
is something here almost like a council: of a church. But 
within the sphere of ethics, as yet we seem to be lacking in 
any such method. How shall we decide what are the prac- 
tical maxims that a man is to accept for his daily life and 
action? Whose experience may he trust? Must it be, as 
usually is the case, that a man shall lose half his years in mis- 
takes, in order that he may learn through bitter trial what 
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shall be the principles to live by for the rest of his life? To 
wait for a decision through individual experiment would be 
even more hazardous than in the matter of our knowledge 
about external nature. It is a recognized fact that for a man 
to be guilty of certain wrong deeds, leaves an almost indelible 
stain upon his character. It is not merely essential for him 
that he should discover his mistake; but he is left by this 
error with inferior will-power and with less refined instincts. 
When he recognizes the early confusion of his judgment, he 
not only has to alter the course of his life, but he has the far 
heavier task before him of recovering the lost purity of his 
nature. It is therefore profoundly melancholy to think of 
such an enormous waste in each individual experience, all 
because we cannot clearly determine the ethics of doubt. 

It may seem against the views of the day on rationalism, 
that we should begin to ask for a principle of external author- 
ity in ethics. We say that a man must act from his own 
inner impulses without being controlled by influences from 
without, or else he cannot be a man of firm character. But 
it is equally true that he must not act from momentary im- 
pulses. Life is very short, while the laws that control per- 
sonal action are connected with the facts of all human history. 
The great majority of men cannot make a complete study of 
these facts; the science of practical ethics is in certain ways 
as intricate as that of physics or physiology. We do not 
mean to assert by this argument that there is need on such 
matters of a principle of authority, like that of the state, or 
of an absolute church. It is rather a question for each in- 
dividual what method he shall adopt, what criteria he may 
use, in determining for himself the principles of his moral 
action. We require this knowledge not simply as a gratifica- 
tion for the mind, but as something which we need to use. 
Society can no more do without it than it can do without the 
principles of mechanical engineering. A permanently specu- 
lative condition of mind on such laws must inevitably unfit 
men for action. We would shrink in dismay from treating 
ourselves by our own information when sickness takes pos- 
session of our physical organism. We know, however, that 
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there are certain imperfections that are acting like diseases on 
every mind and soul. Shall we trust only our own experi- 
ence in deciding what shall be the methods of removing such 
imperfections ? 

Newman put his finger on the sorest spot with reference to 
our rationalism, when he said: 


“Many a man will live and die upon a dogma, no man will be a martyr for a 
conclusion. A conclusion is an opinion. It is not a thing which is, but which 
we are quite sure about, It has often been observed that we never say we are 
sure and certain without implying that we doubt. This logic makes but a sorry 
rhetoric for the multitude. To most men argument makes a point in hand only 
more doubtful and considerably less impressive. After all, man is not a reason- 
ing animal; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal. Life is for 
action. If we insist on proofs for everything we shall never come to action. 
To act you must assume, and that assumption is faith. No religion has yet been 
a religion of physics or philosophy. It has ever been synonymous with revela- 
tion. It never has been a deduction from what we know; it has ever been an 
assertion of what we are to believe. It has never lived in a conclusion; it has 


ever been a message of history or a vision.” 


These are various sentences taken from his volume entitled 
“Grammar of Assent.” There is a sense in which we can all 
accent these remarks, although we may put a different inter- 
pretation on the word “ revelation.” It is on this point that 
he brings out so clearly what is the defect in our rationalism. 
He is right; we have plenty of belief at the present day, but 
somehow we have very little of vigorous action influenced by 
these general beliefs. It is equally true that at the present 
day enthusiasm is, for the most part, liable to come mainly 
from those who do not permit themselves to doubt, but who 
accept some external authority like that of the church. At 
the same time there is one noticeable exception. It is quite 
true that men would not die for their belief on questions of 
natural theology ; people do not hold their opinions, obtained 
in this way, with the same tenacity as those who accept them 
as divine revelation. But there is another class of beliefs 
which are to the human race in the nature of dogmas, 
although they still hold their sway largely from an authority 
which is human. There are certain elemental beliefs which 
do control us with tremendous power. A man, for example, 
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will give up his life for the sake of the members of his family. 
An individual will die for his friend. Multitudes surrender 
the world and all that is dear to them, through love of their 
country. This would continue the same, in all probability, 
even if there were no law demanding such action by super- 
natural authority. Within certain limits in the sphere of 
ethics, we do already accept the judgment of an external 
council, only we might say that this council is not that of a 
special religious organization, but that of the traditional 
authority of all human history. 

It is a fair question whether we shall not have to make 
more of this outside controlling influence within the sphere 
of ethics. If the moral laws involve the facts of all human 
history, then it is quite beyond the power of each of us, as 
we begin life, to go carefully over them all in order to decide 
upon our course of action. A dogma, according to Newman, 
is something that has in it the binding nature of an imme- 
diate external authority; but it is, perhaps, a second infer- 
ence which leads one to assume that this must be a super- 
natural authority. We observe in these special cases that the 
effect of certain beliefs on the human will is as strong as 
though they were such dogmas. When men die for their 
country it is because they believe in their country. Yet if 
they have such a belief it is not because they have thought it 
out carefully, but because it has been borne in upon them by 
the consensus of human opinion all around them; and that 
opinion has come from a consensus of opinions which has 
encouraged belief and love of country through all the past 
ages of history. The chief reason, from a practical stand- 
point, why we might be led to adopt the position of Newman, 
would have been that it helped to give a fixity to human 
character, by finding support in his theory of dogmas. When, 
however, we separate theology from ethics, we no longer are 
in need of that intensity of conviction, which would make us 
die for a belief about the supernatural world. What we are 
in need of is that strength of conviction which would make 
us willing to die for a belief with reference to the Auman 
world. If we were more and more given to recognizing the 
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value of this other external authority,—that is, the consensus 
of all the past voices of history when they speak to us on the 
moral life-——we might find, more and more, that enthusiasm 
coming back and firing once more the hearts of the great 
men of the age, just as the other kind of authority gave hope, 
fire, and enthusiasm to the purpose of Newman. 

Rationalism may be going too far within the sphere of 
ethics; we may be pushing doubt to a perilous extreme. 
Scepticism may go so far as, while broadening our minds, to 
lower the average standard of character. It may be impos- 
sible for many of us to take the whole position of this par- 
ticular man; we may shrink from that degree of surrender in 
our private judgment. But nevertheless some principle of 
authority is absolutely essential. We must understand more 
clearly when it is in the nature of a sin to begin to doubt. 
We are compelled to feel that, to a certain degree, we must 
accept the view of Newman. At the present day when all the 
forces of society put the utmost strain on human character ; 
when even to sustain life a man is so strongly tempted to 
verge from rectitude ; when the standard of purity in personal 
life is falling low everywhere, we become conscious that if 
character is to be sustained and strengthened, if its average 
is to be improved and elevated, this can only be done by en- 
twining the moral maxims into every fibre of the nature of 
the individual,—so that at last, when there is a disposition 
to go backward and sink lower, all the higher instincts, purer 
feelings, everything that is good and true in the man, shall 
rise and speak, saying, “thou shalt not.” Universal doubt 
would make this impossible. The great council that is repre- 
sented by the consensus of human opinion through all his- 
tory must speak with its authority and forbid the man at that 
moment to distrust what his conscience is saying to him. 

Newman’s face, as we see it from the portraits of the man in 
his old age, suggests to us what is lacking in the great ma- 
jority of the active minds of to-day. There is about it a calm 
serenity ; we see reflected in that countenance a mind that is 
at one with itself. No agitation is visible, no distress over 
uncertainty and confusion of thought. Philosophy and re- 
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ligion appear blended in one, as the soul looks out from those 
deep-set.eyes. A man of the world and a man of the spirit, 
he was able to reach both these spheres of life. He could do 
it because he had this one virtue lacking in our rationalism: 
when he had a belief he put it into action. There was none 
of that discord which we see written on the faces of men of 
to-day, showing that their life in the world is not in unison 
with the life or real convictions of their inner nature. We 
too may grow into this new spirit, when we are under the in- 
fluence of such single-mindedness. We may not be required 
to go the whole length, to surrender our personal thinking; 
but it will be implied that we have put a check upon this con- 
stant habit of speculation, that we have accepted some kind of 
a principle of authority. When that time comes, we may see 
the culture of the world once more leading in reforms. Phi- 
losophy will go hand in hand with action. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from calling attention to 
the contrast between Newman, the apostle of faith, and the 
man who has been called the apostle of scepticism or of indi- 
vidualism, Ralph Waldo Emerson. The one has been con- 
sidered the “ greatest American” and the other referred to by 
a leading weekly journal of London as the “ greatest English- 
man.” At first thought we cannot name two men who would 
seem to be in more complete antagonism. They could never 
for a moment have accepted or adopted one another’s posi- 
tions. The one would have said: 


** Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled monk e’er be.”’ 


The other with like energy and firmness would have re- 
sponded : 


“ And so ye halve the Truth; for ye in heart, 
At best, are doubters whether it be true, 
The theme discarding, as unmeet for you, 
Statesmen or Sages.” 


We can but speculate what would have happened if these 
two men had met face to face and conversed together. They 
were two men equally calm, alike secure in their position, yet 
widely remote in their convictions. On second thought, how- 
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ever, we are led to think of a certain wonderful similarity. 
Emerson himself was the writer who said: “ All ages of belief 
have been great, all of unbelief have been mean.’’ It would 
seem as though he himself were a little doubtful of the result 
of his own doctrine of freedom of opinion. Of couirse this 
was not the case. The noticeable fact simply is that this man 
is to be thought of as the conspicuously exceptional instance, 
of a truly great intellect given over completely to inde- 
pendence of thought, to the most determined rationalism, but 
who at the same time by his very genius preserved a unity of 
conviction throughout his whole career. He likewise had an 
intensity of feeling that led him to act in accordance with his 
beliefs. We shall never forget the occasion when, on reading 
one of his own sermons aloud in the pulpit, he came upon a 
sentence written in earlier days. We are told that he paused 
for a moment and then quietly remarked: “This sentence I 
now no longer believe.” There was in him that same appall- 
ing sincerity, making the common mind shrink back in dis- 
may, which we find also in Newman. There is even a certain 
resemblance in the expression of their faces; we notice in 
both a like spiritual repose. At the same time we are led to 
suspect that the great apostle of individualism used his 
liberty far more in his thoughts about God, the supernatural 
world, theology and the Bible, than he did about the problem 
of ethics. He was remarkably conservative in his moral char- 
acter. He may have said, “trust your own will,” far more 
than he said, “trust your own knowledge.” Instinctively he 
appears to have accepted this authority of the consensus of 
human opinion in the practical rules of morality. His own 
conduct would seem by its conservatism to raise the voice of 
warning against being rash in casting aside the traditions of 
our forefathers as to the elemental principles of right and 
wrong. : 

The question simply is, whether Emerson did not put for- 
ward too bold a doctrine of ultra-individualism in belief for a 
man of average intellectual capacity. _A mediocre disciple of 
this great thinker is never a satisfactory individual! to meet. 
Such a mind has all the independence of Emerson; but it 
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lacks the single-mindedness, the unity of thought, the bold- 
ness of intellect, the ardor of feeling, which all went together 
to make him so great a man. With equal truth it may be said 
that the mediocre individual, who accepts in its extreme form 
the doctrine of self-abnegation as regards private judgment, 
may be quite as unsatisfactory a character. He will be given 
less to vagaries, be less erratic, go off on fewer tangents than 
the other; but he may perhaps shrink in stature below the 
normal condition of a man. We can only discover the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, as we have intimated, in leaving absolute 
freedom of personal opinion with reference to beliefs about 
external nature and the supernatural world, while having some 
positive criteria for decision in problems within the sphere of 
morals,and so encouraging acertain degree of conservatism 
within the domain of ethics. We must have a method by 
which we can use the experience of others who have worked, 
suffered, and thought on these subjects; so that we too may 
be able to have an implicit confidence in certain fixed moral 
laws, and a trust in the authority of human experience, such 
as all the scientists place in the work of their fellow-laborers 
who study the natural world. An _ ultra-individualism in 
everything enfeebles the will, just as the complete abnegation 
of the freedom of thought dwarfs the intellect. In order to 
have a perfect solution of the difficulty we need to draw both 
from Emerson and from John Henry Newman. 

W. L. SHELDON. 





































The Ethics of Socialism. 


THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 


It is significant that recent constructive works in ethical 
theory have much to say on questions of economic policy, 
and especially on the great question of socialism. This is 
another phase of the thought movement which has forced a 
recognition of ethical facts as a part of the legitimate data of 
economic theory, a recognition cordially made in Professor 
Marshall’s new treatise,—the latest restatement of orthodox 
doctrine. Both are results of the philosophical advance from 
a narrow and dogmatic individualism to that comprehensive 
view in which society and the individual are seen as cor- 
relative terms, neither of which could exist apart from the 
other. Thus there is a deeper reason for a serious discus- 
sion of socialism in a modern treatise on ethics than would be 
afforded by the mere fact that socialism has a great popular 
following, and threatens to become a practical issue. The 
question may be raised whether the philosophical ground 
of ethical truth itself does not afford philosophical standing 
to some sort of socialism also. This view of the problem 
has evidently pervaded the thinking of Professor Paulsen, 
whose “System der Ethik mit Einem Umriss der Staats und 
Gesellschaftslehre” was reviewed in the first number of this 
dh journal, and it is prominent in the “Allgemeine Ethik” of 
Dr. H. Steinthal. 
> Out of such an examination of socialism from the ethical 
side much good should come. Unfortunately, the true na- 
ture of the inquiry is not always perceived and remembered. 
The ethical problems of socialism are not always distinctly 
marked off from the sociological and economic problems ; 
and too often, therefore, the real core of the ethical problems 
is not reached. A great deal of recent economic literature, 
emanating from that extreme left wing of the historical school 
which takes a curious pride in advertising its ratiocinative limi- 
tations, has made a sorry confusion of the “is” and the 
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“ ought”; of what Marshall happily calls the indicative and 
the imperative moods of thought; and this confusion, unhap- 
pily, the ethical writers have not avoided. 

The first question that ought to be raised in regard to 
socialism is the sociological question,—a question of the “ is.” 
Is society a product of that universal evolution which brought 
man himself into existence and conditions all his thoughts 
and doings? If so, we may be very sure that there are cer- 
tain general principles, or laws, to which social evolution has 
conformed in the past, and to which it will go on conforming 
in the future. Claim, if you like, that conscious motives, 
deliberately-formed purposes, play an increasingly large part 
in social affairs,—no clear-headed sociologist will deny it; 
claim, if you like, that the human will is a free metaphysical 
entity,—no clear-headed sociologist will care a straw, gua 
sociologist, whether it is or not; the fact will remain that, if 
deliberate purposes are reasoned purposes, reasoning beings, 
exposed to like conditions, will tend, in proportion to the ac- 
curacy of their reasoning, to reach like conclusions. There 
will be uniformities among purposes, and social phenomena 
will conform to law in the indicative mood, varying with the 
variation of cosmic conditions. Does this, then, prove the 
antecedent impossibility of socialism? Not in the least. 
What it does prove is the antecedent absurdity of any scheme 
of socialism, or any prediction as to a socialistic future, based 
on such knowledge of social psychology as we possess at 
present. Any scheme of socialism based on the psychology 
of the individual is nonsense. And as yet we have almost 
no psychology but that of the individual. For the construc- 
tion of the psychology of men in masses, in social groups, in 
organic relations, scientific ground has been barely broken. 

But while we can at present make no general prediction as 
to a socialistic future, we can predict that conscientious men 
will antagonize any socialistic propagandism that seems to 
them ethically wrong. Ethical teachers ought, therefore, to 
state with all possible distinctness the ethical problems in- 
volved in the socialistic propositions now before the public, 
and give us, if they can, a reasoned solution. 
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Those problems, I think, may be reduced to two: First, 
if not all men are converted in thought and feeling to social- 
ism, can a majority have any ethical right to compel a minor- 
ity to surrender individual initiative and submit to dictation 
of occupation? Second, what is an ethical distribution of 
product among the workers that create it ? 

Not a few students of political science will say that the 
first question has been affirmatively answered to weariness. I 
am unable to agree with them. The reasoned answers 
founded on purely ethical data are negative answers, the 
most brilliant example being Mill’s “ Liberty.” The affirm- 
ative answers are either mere assertions, enlivened by diatribes 
against natural rights, or they are not strictly ethical. The 
argument of the long row of great works from Hobbes’s 
“ Leviathan” to Mulford’s “ Nation” is essentially political or 
essentially theological. The utilitarianism of Bentham might 
be made the basis of an elaborate and ingenious, if not con- 
vincing, argument for the unlimited power of majorities, but 
Bentham himself, and most of his disciples, have drawn 
chiefly negative conclusions. The argument from the denial 
of natural rights is no argument at all. If individuals have 
no natural rights, majorities have none. Plato and Aristotle 
alone laid the foundations for a rationalistic argument from 
purely ethical premises, showing that majorities may right- 
fully do more than enforce contracts and keep the peace, 
but the modern restatement and completion of that argument 
remains to be made. 

Many students of economics will say that the second 
question has been sufficiently answered. Here again I can- 
not agree. In the distribution of wealth, are ethical require- 
ments satisfied when each receives according to his perform- 
ance? Not necessarily. Justice may be then satisfied, but 
ethical requirement may include more than justice, in our 
modern sense of that word. Men have potential as well as 
actual abilities. To give them more than they now earn, as 
a means of developing a greater earning-power for the future, 
may be an ethical obligation. In the little book by Professor 
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have argued that there is no necessary conflict between the 
individualistic principle, “to each according to his work,” and 
the communistic principle, “to each according to his needs,” 
Normal needs are of repair or restoration of the energies and 
utilities expended in useful performance, and of upbuilding 
and development for future useful performance: In a normal, 
well-balanced state of things, need and performance must 
correspond. 

But in socialistic literature distribution according to needs 
easily degenerates into distribution according to desires. 
Then, with the aid of the minor premise, conveniently as- 
sumed for the purpose, that men are equal in desires, the 
conclusion may be drawn, as by Mr. Edward Bellamy, that 
socialism cannot stop short of equality of incomes. It is 
at this point that clean-cut thinking by ethical teachers is 
wanted. I incline to think that a strong argument could 
be made in support of the proposition that an ethical dis- 
tribution of wealth would be one that should afford equality 
of satisfaction, throughout society, of the desires that are 
ethically commendable. But is it biologically and psychologi- 
cally possible for men to be equal in desires that are ethically 
commendable? Men will never be equal physically. Will 
they, then, be equal in perception, in reasoning, in imagina- 
' tion, in sympathy ? Will they equally find pleasure in the 
beautiful and the good? Or will deficiency in one set of 
faculties be exactly balanced by the superiority of some 
other set? If not, equality of income must inevitably 
create a class of sybarites and debauchees. There has 
been no more curious psychological phenomenon in recent 
times than the wholesale hypnotizing of clever literary 
people by Mr. Bellamy’s dazzling vision. When they come 
out of the daze and begin to resume their intellectual self- 
direction, they may be trusted to discover that equality of in- 
come and equality of satisfaction of legitimate desires, are 
two different things. 

I have thus very briefly indicated what I think are the 
essential ethical problems presented by socialism. Is it too 
much to hope that in the new and broad development that 
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ethical studies are now undergoing these problems will re- 
ceive a thorough treatment? Meanwhile, in the belief that 
English readers will find much that is suggestive in the views 
of Professors Steinthal and Paulsen, the following résumé of 
their thought is presented. 

FRANKLIN H. GIppINGs. 


STEINTHAL—THE SOCIAL UTOPIA.* 


With the remark that his view of socialism must not be taken for the ordinary 
one, Professor Steinthal connects his consideration of the subject with Thomas 


More's Utopia, where “ no one steals, and where no one lives in superabundance, 


but each has what is sufficient for him.’ All have agreed that socialism con- 
sists in a better order of things, wherein society is the only employer of every 
citizen and employé. It has two general characteristics: first, society pays for 
the labor of the citizen by providing for his needs; second, there is no money. 
Dr. Steinthal regards these two characteristics as only external consequences. 
The ethical kernel of socialism is that ascending and descending prices no longer 
exist, and that the actual worth of things is much more strictly measured. The 
price of a product is conditioned by three things: by the material itself (accord- 
ing to the demand and supply), by the procuring of it, and by the labor necessary 
to prepare it.t Naturally, the condition of prices for manual labor is defined 
closely enough by demand and supply. If several laborers offer their services at 
nce, the price falls. But a human being becomes degraded, Professor Steinthal 
thinks, if his power of mechanical labor is regarded and valued only as a thing 
to be paid for, and his priceless worth as a moral being is thereby forgotten. A 
man’s value can never be paid for. Since this value originates in our idea of it, 
and has only an ideal character, it can be recompensed in only an ideal way. 
Price is only an attempt to control a confusion consequent on the struggle for 
individual rights,—after the abolition of the kind of price now prevailing this 
lowering of the moral nature will cease. When men are assured of everything 
they need, then their labor becomes worthy of esteem from an ethical point of 
view, complete as an offering of individual strength for the sake of the com- 
munity. This is the essence of Steinthal’s thought. Price itself must com- 
pletely disappear, and what the citizen receives from society as recompense must 
be regarded not at all as price or wages for his work, but only as the maintenance 
of his life given to the service of society. The higher value of his labor and per- 
sonality must find recognition and appreciation, and with this reward he will be 
satisfied. - 

Professor Steinthal has no desire to conceal from the reader the criticism that 


* The following résumé of the thought of Professors Steinthal and Paulsen has been pre- 
pared by Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D., Fellow in History in Bryn Mawr College. The 
matter from Steinthal is the ‘‘ Excurs iiber den Socialismus,”’ ‘‘ Aligemeine Ethik,”’ p. 265; that 
from Paulsen is the chapter, “‘ Socialismus und Sociale Reform,’’ ‘‘ System der Ethik,”’ p. 698. 

+ Professor Steinthal is evidently not familiar with the modern theory which derives value from 
final degree of utility, instead of from labor, a theory that nullifies many of the familiar social- 
istic arguments.—F. H. G. ° 
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may be made of this exposition of socialism. Where no property exists, there 
is of course nothing to steal; mine and thine have disappeared, and justice in the 
ordinary sense of the word is no longer heard of. But although the domain of ihe 
property in the socialistic world is very limited, yet there are things which each 
man owns and which can be taken away from him,—e.g., personal property,— 
and therefore there must be also laws and the power of executing them. Again, 
as regards philanthropy, men will have no opportunity for showing a beneficent 
spirit, for the means of doing so do not belong to them individually, but to the 
community. Nevertheless, the philanthropic feelings of men, in which true 
philanthropy consists, will endure. Justice in its highest sense will also endure; 
every person will share in recognition because wages have disappeared. The 
ideal of union will then find its complete satisfaction; the individual wil] no 
longer live as such, but will always be a member of a more or less composite or- 
ganism. His personal freedom, however, will not be restrained, but bound up 
in living union with the whole. 

But will society then be wise and just and self-sacrificing, as is here repre- 
sented and demanded? Selfishness can never be destroyed, only subdued. If 
society undertakes the care of all,—truly a terrible task,—selfishness can show 
itself only in that body which is charged with the just division of the mainte- 
nance of all members. How much deeper a meaning will treachery have when 
it proceeds from the very corporation which exists for the dispensation of justice ! 
Will it not penetrate to the heart of the whole body? And will not every im- 
prudence of society fatally avenge itself on the community at large? To these 
questions Steinthal has only the answer that as men have to endure such things 
in the present world, they can well endure them in socialism. The social world 
will differ from the world of to-day only in its spiritual characteristics. Everything 
will be as it is now, every one will work as he works now, but he will breathe a 
purer moral atmosphere, without the narrowing influence of selfish desires and 
impulses. Man will not change his nature, but the conditions of society will 
constantly be growing more moral, and therefore the men who live in them will 
also grow better. People of the future will live after a more moral fashion than 





we. 
We need have no anxiety for the development of a society whose members 


care for it and not for themselves. Examples have already existed in the so- 
called republic of science, surrounded by a world moved by quite opposite 
motives. The world-renowned professor often has a salary like that of the , 
school-master or the clerk, large enough only to live on. The royalty for his 
classic work is the money that goes to buy paper and pens. For in the world of 
market prices the learned work is paid for in the inverse proportion to its diffi- 
culty and subtlety. The more valuable it ig, the lower is its price, because the 
less it is in demand. To the scholar, however, recognition of his work is satis- 
faction enough. Science in the pictured Utopia, in socialism also, will solve 
her problems. The inventor will experiment then as now, and the means of 
doing so will be offered to him. The invention will not benefit 4im,—he will no 
more get rich by it than he does to-day,—but the inner impulse itself will con- 
strain him. The merchant with his world-embracing glance, and the artist 
with his strivings for the ideal, will find opportunity for the development of their 
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activity; and every one will devote himself to a vocation in which he finds 
pleasure and for which he has ability, and, without the need of suffering, will 
‘ae perform what he is able to do. 

Socialistic regulation of the world is indeed an ideal whose realization is de- 
manded by an ethical view of life. But the manner in which this ideal is to be 
realized gives us cause for serious reflection, and therefore Professor Steinthal 
wishes to make the following remarks : 

I. No moral form should be intentionally destroyed. Our world of to-day is 
drawn through with countless moral threads, strong human motives. That our 
morality needs to be elevated is certain. But the immoral destroys itself. If 
this is true, we need only to respond to the ethical demands made on us mo- 
ment by moment, and allow that to fall away which is perishing of itself. 
Socialism will then come as the summer comes,—in perfect quiet. It will not 
be created, but will be born from society. We must not, however, devise in de- 
tail the regulation of life according to socialism,—how we shall dress, what 
we shall eat, etc. Socialism is an ideal; it must be the result of unanimity on the 
part of all citizens; yes, of all civilized nations. One nation governed by the 
laws of socialism is hardly to be imagined. Without excellent and complete 
statistics the attempt to bring about a socialistic order of life is madness. 

II. Men should guard themselves against apparent results, which, while 
seeming to draw them nearer to their ideal, in reality remove them from true 
socialism. This can be developed only from forces which are closely related to 
it, from our free confederated life, not from the state. The state is not to be- 





come socialistic; it is rather, so far as its independent power is concerned, to be 
entirely done away with, and a free society of citizens—all individuals and all 
existing unions joined into one great power—will take its place. In sucha 
society of men, in which a judicial power guards against every encroachment 
and every disturbance, reconciles and repels,—in such a way only does an indi- 
vidual have his full freedom of thought, of action, and of enjoyment. 

III. No self-deception! No misunderstanding of the present! No false 
hope for the future! True, the revolution will be the greatest which history 
has known; nevertheless, we must admit no contradiction between the present 
and the future. The future must grow out of the present. We must not be re- 
served or indifferent to the world around us, but do gvod as circumstances per- 
mit. In the socialistic society there will certainly be more work done than is 
- done at the present time. The working-day will be normal, but it will be cal- 
culated for self-sacrificing laborers,—the management of society according to 
the socialistic ideal will bring with it this state of things. Since very many 
subordinates are necessary to receive and to distribute the common supply, the 
other citizens who are engaged in collecting and preparing the material must 
of necessity be all the more active. 

We shall scarcely be happier under the régime of socialism than we are 
to-day; indeed, that is not the reason why it is desirable, but because it is a 
necessary result of moral development. There will also be no absolute equality, 
—every one must be differently treated and supported acccrding to his own work 
and his particular character. The socialist should remember that even now the 
moral laborer belongs to the service of society; he should ask himself whether, 
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because of his ideal worth, he regards himself as unpayable, or merely as not 

sufficiently paid from the point of view of wages. The watchword is to be free in 

spirit, to scorn trifles, to struggle with necessity as much as possible, and, when ' 
strength is denied, to endure it. In the life of socialism, also, there will be 
necessity and sorrow,—the accidents of nature no one can control. Our power 
of endurance may not be allowed to sleep; every weakening is an enemy to 
self-denial, and without self-denial there can be no socialism. 


F. PAULSEN—SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


After an introduction treating briefly of the history of social-democracy, Pro- 
fessor Paulsen observes, in the first place, that the aim of social democracy is rather 
indefinite ; he then passes to its political programme and characterizes the present 
party as revolutionary. Its nearest duty is found not in the improvement and re- 
form of existing conditions, but in the propagation of the feeling of their intoler- 
ableness and their incapacity for improvement. The literary productions of the party 
consist of complaints against the present state of affairs, and concerning that which 
should take the place of this order of things we find only vague generalities and oc- 
casionally utopian declamation. Bebel’s book, ‘‘ Die Frau,” will serve as an 
example. Perfect freedom in every situation of life is the motto of this production ; 
nothing is said of rights and duties; children are brought up by the public, and 
everything is so arranged that the pleasure alone of mankind may be increased. 
There is no compulsion, no authority, and, adds our author, so long as social 
democracy continues to hold such views, it can hardly complain when it is 
classed with anarchy. Socialism is not at all anarchical, but the present social- 
democratic literature is thoroughly anarchical. At bottom it is still tangled in 
the ideas of abstract natural rights current in the eighteenth century. A com- 
plete want of reverence for the past is especially a reproach to this literature. 
Professor Paulsen, however, does not wish to be busied with these opinions, but 
with the thought of a new order of society. Every new party is, of course, a 
revolutionary party which knows sooner what it does not, than what it does, 
demand. And he especially emphasizes the fact that the transformation of 
property and society is not a question of right, but of suitability or of teleo- 
logical necessity; therefore existing conditions can be changed without tram- ee 
pling on right. The right of property, for instance, is created by the state, 
and when the state thinks proper to annul this right, it can no longer exist. 
This would naturally mean dissolution of the state and downfall of the people, 
nevertheless there is no absolute right that can guarantee the existence of 
property. The present regulation of property has come from its teleological 
necessity, and therein consists its sacredness, Yet even this very necessity—as 
has repeatedly happened—may argue for its reformation, and against this there 
is no absolute interdiction, Even with the present laws, there is no absolute 
property. Limitation and confiscation may take place at any time in the course 
of justice. The right of taxation, for example, is an adjunct of the state, which 
may require as much of the property of the people as seems necessary. 

Professor Paulsen adduces further examples, and finally comes to the con- 
clusion that although the justification of private property rests on the ground of 
adaptation to the end sought, yet the time may come, and perhaps is near, when 
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for certain kinds of private property this suitability will no longer be so great, or 
will perhaps entirely cease. This view may be opposed equally by the defenders 
and by the socialistic critics of property. The last desire a change, not in the 
name of form, but in the name of natural rights or of justice. They complain 
especially of the capitalist’s theft in comparison with the laborer’s smell profit 
from an enterprise in which both are interested. To this Professor Paulsen 
replies that the products which created the capital are not the result solely of 
manual labor,—a great host of workers shared in bringing about the result, and 
especially the sagacity of merchants and the technical skill of managers. Were 
the victories of Frederick the Great or Napoleon won by,the generals or by the 
soldiers? The organs of government create the wealth of a country by making 
efficiently active the motive powers of society. 

Whence, then, is capital? In every ease it is created by laborers, yet not by 
laborers only. But do we find capital in the hands of those only who are 
called upon to rule? Did the householders of Berlin form the policy by which 
Berlin has become the capital of Germany ? 

The following are the grounds of the complaint against capitalists. The pure 
capitalist, who is nothing but a capitalist, who is not engaged in praiseworthy 
charities or who does not otherwise justify his inherited or accidentally-increased 
property, he is indeed an encumbrance in the household of society, and a regu- 
lation of property which shall bring up such unfruitful members aright un- 
doubtedly underlies sound thought in regard to the teleological necessity of such 
regulation. 

With reference to Schaffle’s work, “ Die Quintessenz des Socialismus,” Pro- 
fessor Paulsen tests the programme of socialistic society. Schaffle has made an 
attempt to develop the effects of these principles: 

1. Capital, land, and property (as farms) to belong to society. 

2. Disposition and direction of products to go from capitaljsts to an organiza- 
tion of society. 

3. Trade to cease. 

4. Distribution to take place by assignment to a share in the revenue of labor 
belonging to society. 

Paulsen has little to add, but calls attention to the fact that the extinction of 
all private property belongs no more to the consequences of this principle than 
does equality of con,umption in the socialistic society. Socialism is really be- 
ginning to free itself from this last notion. Socializing of consumption would 
be harder to bear than the slavish condition of laborers in the old forms of 
society. It must absolutely be insisted upon that in true socialism the question 
especially concerns the collective ownership of goods, and has as little to do 
with the division of property as with the abolition of capital. No capital, no 
production ; even social democrats live by means of the despised capital. The 
necessity of capitalists, however, is less obvious to them, and that the rentier is 
indispensable to the vital energy of society may well be doubted by others than 
socialists. 

What effect on production and on the shaping of life is to be expected from 
the realization of a socialistic order? 

First. Will the perfect organization of labor bring about an increase in the 
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profit of labor? The lack of organization now certainly produces economic 
crises; production is a matter of blind speculation, and when a demand no 
longer exists much property becomes valueless. In a society constructed ac- 
cording to socialism, the need, or active demand, would regulate the amount of 
production. An economic centre of direction informed as fully as possible by 
communication with all subordinate places concerning all movements in the 
province of production and consumption would be in a condition to regulate 
without too great mistakes the production of what is necessary for consumption. 
As a result, the present war of competition would cease, and, with it, its attend- 
ant consequences,—falsehood, revengeful suspicion, deception everywhere. 

Second, Would economic undertakings be free from the dependence or chances 
which perplex the personal life of the property-holder? The fate of a great 
undertaking would not depend on chance, in whatever hands it might fall, for 
the direction would always be in the care of experts. 

In a socialistic society labor would be the only means of making an income, 
while the gains from speculation and gambling, as well as actual luxury, could 
not thrive. Thus would exist the possibility of shortening the average number 
of working hours, and at the same time of bettering the condition of life. And 
with this goes the presumption in favor of the participation of members of 
society in the spiritual life of the people. 

This is approximately the gain which socialism promises to the world by the 
fulfilment of its programme. 

We may admit that in this way a higher mode of living becomes possible, but 
not such as in Bebel’s picture of a splendid life that every one leads. According 
to his view only three hours of work are done daily, and this work is lightened 
as much as possible by scientific and mechanical inventions, so that it becomes 
not a burden, but a recreation, and thus, in a short time, an incredible amount 
of labor is accomplished. Paulsen finds satisfaction in reproducing the whole 
utopian scheme, but doubts, for his own part, that heaven will come quite down 
to earth. 

An occasional polemic against Lassalle leads Professor Paulsen to mention 
statistical facts, from which it appears that even if the united resources of a 
people—in this case the Prussian—were divided at random, the individual would 
save scarcely more than his bare life. 

The question then arises: On the whole, therefore, is a society constructed 
according to socialistic principles possible? Would it be genuinely vital ? 

Two main objections may be made: 

First. The socialistic order of society would put aside or weaken selfish inter- 
ests in production ; therefore production itself would be lessened or destroyed,— 
for the desire to increase wealth is the chief motive of all economic exertions and 
of all prominent achievements. If this incitement were removed, only mediocrity 
would be achieved. Instead of doing excellent work, people would seek to 
realize as much as possible from the common revenue with the least possible labor, 
—how much more industrious is he who works on his own account! Personal 
interest would be replaced by communistic oversight and compulsion; the entire 
country would be turned into a workhouse, and the consequence would be the 
impoverishment and destruction of our whole culture. 
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Socialism meets this objection by pointing out the good influence that social- 
istic incentives would have on the will, how hate and envy would be laid 
aside, and how every one would wish to perform his duties for the sake of the 
welfare of the community. And by means of the influence of a corporate self- 
confidence and sense of honor, self-seeking impulses may indeed be restrained. 
Sufficient examples of this have been shown by one body of officers in the ser- 
vice of the state,—those, namely, of Prussia. 

But that personal interest as an incentive to activity and ability will in general 
be done away with, is absurd. 

However attractive the sound of equality may be, allotting justice will be 
measured according to the principle of things done, not according to needs. 
The measure of labor, and the value created thereby, alone give claim to partici- 
pation and enjoyment. 

Second. In a socialistic order of society no one will be free to choose his own 
calling; every one will have to choose that which society assigns to him, 
whether with or without his own assent. This same necessity rules in the present 
world, but is less unbearable because it is a more natural consequence of supply 
and demand, and does not spring from the will of appointed overseers. Paulsen 
thinks that in socialism the increased demands on the training and intelligence 
of teachers and educators will have more influence than at present. In these 
things, too, the division of labor-profit must not be according to needs, but 
according to the value of the labor performed; a socialism that does not recog- 
nize this is in itself an impossibility. 

Will a socialistic order of society come ? 

Professor Paulsen wishes to answer the question with absolute yes or absolute 
no, yet ether would be presumptuous, for the future, according to his view, evades 
all calculation. Before us lies indefinite time, and many things may happen 
that seem to us impossible. Wisdom is modest and reserved with her opinion ; 
only this seems certain: if a socialistic order of society ever exists it will not 
come at a bound, or by means of a socialistic revolution, but only through a 
gradual and continuous transformation of the existing order. This view is really 
that of all thinking socialists. Professor Paulsen does not wish to deny the 
possibility of an armed uprising of proletarians, but as soon as such an uprising 
took place, all other parties would unite in opposition. And the spirit of society 
is as yet too undeveloped to be able to undertake the duties that a socialistic con- 
stitution would impose. The examples are very interesting that the author 
gathers from economic statistics to support his view that an organization of 
socialistic labor, after the removal of capitalists, is impossible while industrial 
life is still so far from having taken the form of great capitalistic enterprises. 

So long, says Professor Paulsen, as production is separated and scattered, the 
working out in detail of the plan must be regarded as impossible. His polemic 
against Bebel and Lassalle brings his thought—here much abbreviated—more 
vividly to the mind of the reader. A purely economic revolution followed, for 
example, by productive associations with national credit (Lassalle), will be, ac- 
cording to Paulsen’s opinion, as little adapted to bring about a new order of 
society as a political revolution. 

Professor Paulsen’s own broader view may be here briefly introduced. 
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He asks, Is the new order of society now in the process of growth? The 
question may be answered in the affirmative. The history of civilized nations 
of Europe shows a movement that may be described as an approach to a social- 
istic order of society. This movement has two characteristics : 

1. It is economic, both through the beginning capitalistic era (‘ the expropria- 
tion of the lesser tradesmen and peasants to non-property holding wage-workers ; 
further, the expropriation of the capitalists themselves by concentration of 
capital’’*), and also through concentration of productive undertakings. This 
concentration is caused by decreasing the number of such enterprises, and, at 
the same time, increasing their extent by removing the direction from proprietors 
to appointees. Thus the socializing tendency is made prominent. 

2. This movement, from the political point of view, is noteworthy on ac- 
count of the enormous widening of state activity. The modern state is no longer 
limited in function to the right of carrying on war and making peace; it has 
control of finance, commerce, education ; it cares for healtff, the management 
of forests, mining, etc.; in short, it assumes an increasing control of general 
economic enterprises. And Professor Paulsen thinks that the developments of 
the future will be in the same direction. 

Further unfolding of his opinions gives Professor Paulsen opportunity for 
many interesting observations concerning great industries, and the beginning of 
combinations which have as an object the control of the market by monopolies ; 
concerning also state monopoly, domestic economy, and the consequences of 
the’increasing change of private to general economic enterprises. Special at- 
tention is called to the solidity and stability of production. But the dangers, 
also, must not be overlooked,—e. g., the decline of productivity,—people will 
not attempt much, will not introduce many new things, slackness and indif- 
ference will result,—and also the growing dependence on temporary govern- 
ment. With these evils belongs the development of self-seeking and corruption. 
These last Professor Paulsen hopes to be able to regard as the illnesses of 
childhood, which can appear only in ungrown states. 

Our author closes with some remarks about a mode of proceeding which 
government has accepted, or rather will accept, as a protection for laborers 
against overwork, unsatisfactory pay, and undeserved poverty. The history of 
this proceeding is undoubtedly known to everybody,—the restrictions of labor, 
first in England, later in the other industrial states of Europe, except Belgium; 
the prohibition of the truck system; the demand for a normal working-day ; 
finally, the security of laborers against accident, illness, old age, and unfitness 
for work, and especially against want of employment. The whole is more a 
review of what has been done for the cause than a consideration of results,— 
this entire order of activities, indeed, is but inits beginnings. Professor Paulsen 
desires only that the coercion adopted by the state shall be educative and lead to 
a voluntary self-dependence. Naked proletarians can stir up insurrectiorts, but 
cannot found a new order of things. Security against want of employment is 
planned, but not yet realized. Although it cannot possibly reach all cases, it is 
to be considered as one of the most important reforms. ‘ 
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Professor Paulsen devotes a few words to the English trade-union, which has 
contributed so much to the moral and intellectual training of the laborer and 
to the security of his position, These organizations have been imitated in Ger- 
many, but with little result. Grown in the struggle with practical conditions 
in England, they could not be produced as ready-made institutions in Germany ; 
for to these also applies the rule of growth from living experience. 

Finally, the author distinguishes between social democrats, who formerly 
welcomed oppression and destruction because both lead to the dawn of a new day, 
and social reformers, who hope that there may be a gradual and peaceful passing 
of society into a new mode of life, with its chief industries and its world market, 
—a bettering of all conditions by means of the co-operative influence of legis- 
lation with the generous assistance of the upper classes, and with the persistent 
and energetic strivings of the laborer in the sense of self-help. Has this hope 
any foundation? No one can foretell the future,—the course of events is de- 
pendent ona hundred factors that are not calculable. It is advisable that the 
state should respond to the just demands of the laboring classes,—should pro- 
tect the person against property, the laborer against capital. The policy of 
letting go, as well as the policy of forcible suppression (such as the German 
socialistic law), leads to internal war. 


ETHICAL AND KINDRED SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


FIVE years ago a few university men in London became 
acquainted with the general aims and methods of the American 
Societies for Ethical Culture, and feeling that there was scope 
for somewhat similar works in England, they resolved to form 
an Ethical Society for the purpose of co-operating “in the es- 
tablishment and exposition of the true principles of social 
morality.” The need for such co-operation had been keenly 
felt by many who had never attempted to give public or 
organized expression to views with which they had long 
been familiar, and the society thus founded now gladly finds 
itself in sympathy, not only with similar societies that have 
subsequently come into existence, but also with other and 
older organizations possessing kindred aims. 

While endeavoring briefly to indicate the general character- 
istics of these societies, we must remind our readers that the 
freer and more elastic the organization under discussion, the 
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more difficult it becomes to offer a description that shall be at 
once comprehensive and correct. There are no dogmas to be 
defined, and the secret of strength is in the liberal recognition 
of points of unity rather than in the accentuation of shades 
of difference. 

Speaking therefore broadly, the attitude of the societies 
towards theology and its exponents may be described as one 
of non-interference or neutrality. Feeling deeply the historic 
value of the national creeds, and appreciating the fact that, at 
least in country places, the churches represent the only spir- 
itual life of the people in the true sense of that phrase, the 
societies desire rather to be constructive than destructive in 
their action, for they believe that desirable changes can only 
be effected by the slow processes of organic growth. 

It is nevertheless more than probable that in many societies 
there may exist a right and left wing, some few members being 
anxious actively to hasten the inevitable progress of rational 
thought, while others are more profoundly and hopefully in 
sympathy with all that is best in our familiar creeds. 

With one exception the Ethical Societies in England have 
none of the characteristics of a church, and they may indeed 
be fitly described as lecturing and debating societies with or 
without the addition of what is commonly known as “ practi- 
cal work.” 

All of them unite in hoping that the study of ethics and of 
social problems from an ethical stand-point may assist indi- 
vidual members in making their influence felt in the various 
branches of social, educational, and political works to which 
they may find themselves called. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the English societies that they 
do not care to retain the services of a single lecturer, but pre- 
fer to hear speakers who are independent of each other. Dis- 
cussions after the lecture are encouraged, and if these have not 
as yet proved very fruitful, they at least serve to strengthen 
the sense of fellowship and of freedom. 

Under the head of Kindred Societies we include all those 
who, like the Ethical Societies, are striving by means of social 
or educational work, to improve and develop character and to 
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better the conditions of human life,—for example, the Glasgow 
University Settlement, and the Edinburgh Ethical Club.* 

THE Lonpon Eruicat Society. This, the first English 
Ethical Society, originated in 1886, and until 1888 its head- 
quarters were at Toynbee Hall. In the autumn of that year 
arrangements were made for the delivery of the Sunday 
evening lectures at Essex Hall, Strand, and at the same time 
the society rented premises near Drury Lane, in order to 
open a guild for girls and boys, and an experimental kinder- 
garten school. This school will be abandoned at the close of 
this year, because its experimental character has not been suffi- 
ciently maintained, and it is undesirable merely to compete 
with the national schools. The guilds have met with success, 
although the numbers are necessarily limited by the smallness 
of the rooms; recreation and instruction have been combined, 
and every endeavor has been made to exercise that moral 
influence which helps to form good citizens, and is entirely 
independent of creed. The work is carried on chiefly by 
members of the society; though the assistance of non-mem- 
bers, if duly qualified, is gladly accepted. 

The lectures have attracted fair audiences and the member- 
ship of the society continues to increase. Among the subjects 
treated have been: “‘ The Unity of Social and Individual Aims,” 
by Mr. Bryant, D.Sc.; “Conscience,” Mr. S. Alexander, 
M.A.; “Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem,” Prof. 
Edward Caird; “The Kingdom of God upon Earth,” B. 
Bosanquet, M.A.; ‘Ethics of Buddhism,” Prof. J. E. Car- 
penter; “Ethics of Money Investments,” Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A.; ‘“ Duty,” Prof. W. Wallace; ‘The Morality of 
Strife,” Prof. H. Sidgwick ; ‘“‘ What an Ethical Society can do,” 
Prof. Seeley. The three last-named gentlemen have in turn 
accepted the post of president of the society for one year. 

Several of the lectures have been repeated, by request, in 
other localities, and by this means the influence of the society 
may be felt outside its immediate circle. 








* We hope in future numbers to give more detailed accounts of the work 
undertaken by such societies, and shall be glad to receivé communications from 
any society that desires to be mentioned. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EtuicaL Society. This society was 
opened in June, 1888, when an interesting address was de- 
livered by the president, Prof. H. Sidgwick, on the “ Problems 
of Practical Ethics.” The first public lecture was given by 
Prof. Seeley, who urged the society not to set itself needlessly 
in opposition to the works of the Christian churches. This ad- 
vice has on the whole been followed, the aim of the society as 
set forth in its circulars being “to promote interest in ethical 
questions and to afford facilities for their discussion.” The 
society confines itself to the twofold work of providing public 
lectures in Cambridge on questions of practical ethics, and of 
promoting subsequent discussions on the subject of the lectures. 

Prof. E. Caird has lectured on the “ Relation of Religion to 
Ethics ;” Prof. Henry Jones on the “ Ethics of Robert Brown- 
ing; Mr. Bosanquet on the “ Civilization of Christendom,” 
etc. Many of the members belong to the Church of England. 

East Lonpon Eruaicat Society. This society, which has 
been in existence for about a year, “has for its object the 
development of good character and the promotion of right 
conduct on a purely human basis.” Its distinctive motto is 
“give your life a moral purpose.” 

As its name indicates, it occupies itself with a district of 
East London where it organizes lectures in a small hall during 
winter, and in the summer months in Victoria Park. Dr. 
Stanton Coit has there attracted large audiences, and it seems 
probable that the society will be of great use to many among 
the working-classes who are not won by the church services. 
Fortnightly excursions draw the members of the society 
together and increase their store of heathful and intelligent 
interests. 

EpINBURGH ETHICAL Cus (limited to forty members). 
“The object of the club shall be to investigate the funda- 
mental principles of society and their bearing on existing 
institutions. The club shall be open to all schools. of 
thought.” Meetings are held during the winter, at which 
papers are read, and these are followed by discussion. The 

above quotation from the rules shows that this club is not 
identified with any school of thought, nor is it concerned 
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with the advocacy of any particular movement or theory. 
It is purely a debating society, the members of which are 
united by their interest in a particular class of social topics. 

Grascow UNIvERSITy SETTLEMENT AssociATIoN. The 
association forms a centre for educational and social work in 
Glasgow, similar to that carried on at Toynbee Hall, London. 
Its founders wisely agreed that such a scheme must be de- 
veloped gradually, and they began by receiving a number of 
artisan families as guests in their houses, so as to bring them- 
selves into friendly social relations with the neighborhood. 
An extension of the work naturally followed in due time, and 
there are now, in connection with the association, both men’s 
and girls’ clubs, classes for singing, sewing, home and health 
management, ambulance and gymnastics, besides a literary 
society, a Shakespeare reading class, etc. 

No work is undertaken on Sunday. 

SoutH Prace Ernicat Society. The chapel and insti- 
tute at South Place, Finsbury, have long been known as 
centres of progressive thought, and two years ago, when Dr. 
Stanton Coit, of New York, was appointed lecturer, the present 
name of the society was adopted so as to express more fully 
the position of the members. 

Dr. Coit has lectured on a variety of topics bearing imme- 
diately upon conduct, and in addition to these morning 
addresses a prolonged and interesting afternoon course has 
been delivered by specialists on phases of religious develop- 
ment. Forty of these lectures have been published in a 
volume entitled the “ Religions of the World.” A new revised 
hymn-book has also been issued. A Sunday-school supplies 
a want that has been widely felt; while the formation of an 
Ethical Class under Dr. Coit, and of a Junior Ethical Union, 
testify to the increased and active interest felt by the members 
in their work. A Reading Class, Concerts, and Natural His- 
tory Rambles are also carried on with success, and valuable 
assistance has been rendered to different social guilds, espe- 
cially to the large and important Neighborhood Guild which 
has been organized by Dr. Coit in Kentish Town. 

M. McCatium, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Die ETHIK DER ALTEN GRIECHEN, dargestellt von Leopold Schmidt. Berlin: ) 
Wilhelm Hertz, 1882. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 400, 494. 
This book is one of those monuments of industry which at present Germany 

alone seems capable of producing. The author has ransacked the whole of 


pagan Greek literature, and apparently extracted from it everything having any 
bearing upon ethics, theoretical or practical. What he has found he has classi- 
fied and made the material for certain general conclusions. The titles of the 
books and chapters of the work will show his arrangement : 

Introduction.—On the Sources of our Knowledge of Greek Ethics. Book J. 
—General Ethical Notions of the Ancient Greeks. Chapter I. The Religious 
Implications of Morality. Chapter II. The Motives of Ethical Goodness. 
Chapter III. The Causes of Deviation from the Good. Chapter IV. The Termi- 
nology of Good and Evil. Book //.—The Different Spheres of Duty, accord- 
ing to Greek Notions. Chapter I. Man in Relation to the Gods. Chapter II. 
Man in Relation to Natural Environment. Chapter III. Man in Relation to the 
Dead. Chapter IV. Man in Relation to the Family. Chapter V. Man in 
Relation to the State. Chapter VI. Man in Relation to his Fellows. Chapter 
VII. The Relation of Guest-Friendship. Chapter VIII. Friendship and Enmity. 
Chapter IX. Man and his Belongings. Chapter X. Man in Relationto Himself. 

This arrangement shows that the work aims at classifying the facts of Greek 
ethics rather than at recording their history and inner connection, or reducing 
them to fundamental principles. Whether such an aim can, under any circum- 
stances, lead to the best result may be fairly doubted. In the present case it 
certainly has not, and for the reason that the historical element has been too 
much neglected. No account of Greek ethics can be satisfactory which does 
not fully recognize that Greek ethical ideals, theories, and practices were very 
different in the different epochs of Greek history, and even in the same epoch 
among different portions of the race. The ethics of Homer’s time were not the 
ethics of Aristotle’s, still less those of Lucian’s, while at any given date there 
was a wide difference between the ethics of Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Sybaris. It follows that to quote Homer and Xenophon on the same page, as 7 
witnesses to the same facts, is to give an entirely false impression, and to ignore 
the most conspicuous thing about the Greek people,—namely, their rapid advance 





in civilization. As well might we quote together Caedmon, Langlande, Chaucer, ~ 
Carlyle, and Emerson as witnesses to the same facts with reference to the English 
people. 


Any one who wishes to present the ethical views and practices of the Greeks 
must not only follow the historian step by step, but he must also, at every step, 
carefully distinguish between practice and theory, and show how the two interacted. 
The theories of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, for example, play an important 
part in Greek ethics; but they cannot be quoted as embodying the facts of Greek 
life. This also the author of the present work has failed fully to recognize. 

This suggests the question whether it is at all possible to treat the ethics of a 
race or a people as a single and distinct subject, whether they must not rather be 
viewed as a series of phases of one side of life,—phases determined by manifold 
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causes, which in each case must be carefully investigated. The answer does 
not seem doubtful. To take a single example: no one will deny that the ethics 
of Epicurus played an important part in the world for at least five hundred years. 
Now, this system has none of the “religious implications’? which the author 
seems to say underlie all Greek ethics; nay, it has not even their political im- 
plications. The truth is, we cannot treat Greek ethics, any more than English 
or French ethics, as a whoie, and it is only the remoteness of the Greeks that 
makes us think wecan. We must, then, regard the author’s method as erroneous, 
and no less misleading than would be a method which in art should disregard 
the difference of conditions under which were produced the reliefs from Mycenz 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

But when we have made these deductions from the value of the book, we still 
find in it very much that is worthy of praise. It is a perfect storehouse of facts in 
regard to Greek ethics, facts classified under certain non-ethical rubrics. It is 
an excellent Vorardeit for a history or for a philosophy of Greek ethics. Again, 
it calls attention to many important facts in connection with ethical institutions. 
For example, it points out that when, in the process of ethical development, a 
people is passing from a lower to a higher and more comprehensive form of 
organization, it is very likely to show a rebellious spirit towards the lower, and 
for a time to abandon itself to an exaggerated and anarchic individualism. 
When, however, it has reached the higher organization, it returns to the lower, 
readopts it, and imparts to it a new significance. Thus each narrower institution 
becomes transformed in the light of the next wider, and of all above it. Thus, 
the rise of the Church was for a time prejudicial to the State; but when the 
Church was fully organized, states sprang up in its bosom with new and loftier 
aims than had been known to any of those existing previously. Does the same 


principle explain our present anarchic individualism ? 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert Herbert Quick, M.A. 

(Trin. Coll., Camb.), etc. London: Longman, Green & Co., 1890. 

This is to all intents a new book, though a considerable part of the substance 
of it appeared as far back as 1868. It is a book which ought to be read with 
attention not only (as it doubtless will) by all who are interested in education, but 
also by all who are interested in ethics, or indeed in human life. It is not merely 
a record of the vagaries of human opinion and human practice with regard to 
education, but a continuous history of the development of ideas, treated with con- 
stant reference to the great aims of life. Written by a man who is not a mere 
theorist, still less a mere student of the theories of others, but who has had in 
addition the advantage of long and varied experience as a teacher, it is as full of 
wisdom and practical insight as of speculative suggestiveness. The style of the 
book is clear and interesting, though occasionally a little diffuse, and is often 
illumined by happy quotations from the writer’s favorite authors,—one of whom 
is evidently Carlyle. 

As an indication of the spirit in which the work is done, the following extract 
will perhaps serve as well as any other.. After stating that the aim of a true 
teacher must be to hold up an ideal for the life of his pupils; and that, for this 
end, he must constantly say of himself, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
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they also may be sanctified,” Mr. Quick proceeds thus: “ Are we prepared to 
look upon our calling in this light? I believe that the school-teachers of this 
country need not fear comparison with any other body of men in point of moral- 
ity and religious earnestness; but I dare say many have found, as I have, that 
the occupation is a very warrowing one, that the teacher soon gets to work in a 
groove, and from having his thoughts so much occupied with routine work, 
especially with small fault-findings and small corrections, he is apt to settle 
down insensibly into a kind of moral and intellectual stagnation,—Philistinism, 
as Matthew Arnold has taught us to call it,—in which he cares as little for high 
aims and general principles as his most commonplace pupils. Thus it happens» 
sometimes, that a man who sets out with the notion of developing all the powers 
of his pupils’ minds, thinks, in the end, of nothing but getting them to work 
out equations, and do Latin exercises without false concords; and the clergyman 
even who began with a strong sense of his responsibility, and a confident hope of 
influencing the boys’ belief and character, at length is quite content if they conform 
to discipline, and give him no trouble out of school-hours. We may say of a 
really good teacher what Wordsworth says of the poet; in his work he must 


neither 
*.. . lack that first great gift, the vital soul, 


Nor general truths, which are themselves a sort 
Of elements and agents, under-powers, 
Subordinate helpers of the living mind.’ 


But the ‘ vital soul’ is too often crushed by excessive routine labor, and then, 
when general truths, both moral and intellectual, have ceased to interest us, our 
own education stops, and we become incapable of fulfilling the highest and most 
important part of our duty in educating others.’”’ Doubtless the crushing influ- 
ence of “excessive routine labor’’—especially in such a country as England, 
hag-ridden by examinations, and the curse of prizes and honors—must count for 
much. But absence of the “ vital soul,’’ and ignorance of the “general truths,” 
are still more terrible evils; and we may perhaps hope that these, at least, will 
be in some degree removed by the diffusion of such works as that of Mr. Quick, 
works at once full of inspiring ideas, and “rich in saving common sense.” 
Where all is excellent, it is needless to call attention to particular parts. Per- 
haps the essays on Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbert Spencer, will be 
found especially interesting and instructive. What Mr. Quick says about the 
last named, in particular, ought to command the attention of English readers. 
The writer seems to have been somewhat nettled by the tone of Mr. Spencer’s book 
on education. ‘ When the man who has no practical acquaintance with edu- 
cation,’’ he says, “ lays down the law ex cathedra, garnished with sarcasms at all 
that is now going on, the school-master” is apt to be “ offended by the assumed 
tone of authority.” But notwithstanding this attitude of offence, the strictures 
of Mr. Quick on the Spencerian theories seem to the present reviewer to be on 
the whole both fair and effective. Indeed, considering the authority of Mr. 
Spencer’s name, and the great popularity which his works enjoy, I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Quick might with advantage have criticised his views even 
more freely than he has done. This essay, however, is one of those that have 
been reprinted from the edition of 1868, when Mr. Spencer was less famous than 
he has since become. 
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Mr. Quick’s work makes no pretence to completeness. It is a little disap- 
pointing to find that there is hardly any reference to Herbart in it; and, among 
recent English books, one cannot but regret that Mrs. Bryant’s admirable work on 
“ Educational Ends” receives no notice. Mr. Quick quotes, at one point, with 
approval, Professor Seeley’s remark that “ good books are in German.” In these 
circumstances it is all the more desirable that we should do what we can to diffuse 
the knowledge of the few good books that we possess in Engiish, among which 
that of Mrs. Bryant, and that of Mr. Quick himself, must undoubtedly take an 
honorable place. Joun S. MACKENZIE. 

OwENs COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


A STRIKE OF MILLIONAIRES AGAINST MINERS; OR, THE STORY OF SPRING 
VALLEY. By Henry D. Lloyd. Chicago: Belford-Clarke Company, Pub- 
lishers. 1890. 

The history of the Spring Valley strikes is a valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to existing literature on the labor question. It illustrates exceedingly well 
the complexity of the problem and the utter hopelessness of any simple and 
universal remedy for the ills of the body social. The whole development of 
Spring Valley, the method of managing the business about which the city grew 
up, is a striking commentary at once upon our industrial conditions and upon the 
ethical standards which prevail in our society. 

The reviewer has no other means of judging of the truth of the story here 
told than the reports in the papers at the time, and a general knowledge of the 
conditions in and about Spring Valley. A group of men saw what they con- 
sidered a fine opportunity to develop a new coal-mining centre in Northern 
Illinois. They made a deal with certain prominent railroads by which they 
secured considerable advantages in shipping coal. They bought an immense 
coal-field, and then began to boom a town upon it in order to get miners and to 
increase the general value of the property. They offered what were immense 
inducements to the mining population of Illinois and other States in order to get 
them to remove to Spring Valley. Thousands of laborers flocked thither, and 
for a time all went well. Wages were high, laborers eager and abundant, output 
large, and profits satisfactory. But a turn soon came. Whether because the 
speculation did not turn out well, cr because the original promoters, having made 
immense profits, had turned the enterprise over to other people at such a price as 
prevented them from making anything out of it, or because the promoters, having 
made a handsome profit, were afraid that a continuance in the previous policy 
might lead to a loss in the future, and a consequent reduction in the whole mass 
of profit, or for some other similar reason, a change in the methods of the 
scheme was made. 

The laborers felt that they were not fairly treated. A strike was the result. 
The struggle was long and bitter, and finally ended with the defeat of the strikers. 
All sorts of charges were made on both sides,—much truth, probably, in most of 
them. The result was some ioss of property, or at least failure to make expected 
profits, and a horrible amount of suffering on the part of helpless women and 
children, and, perhaps, one ought to say of helpless men also. Mr. Lloyd’s 
account makes one’s blood boil; and I presume that there is much truth in what 
he says. If so, what of it? 





It may all be true, 
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It shows that under our present industrial system a set of men may start an 
enterprise, boom it, persuade thousands of people to embark their little all in it,— 
laborers on the one hand, and small capitalists on the other,—work the scheme 
for all that there is in it, bring it to a point where any further movement will 
bring sure ruin to all parties in it, and then withdraw and let the parties most 
interested in it fight it out among themselves. 

It shows that public sentiment sustains a man, or set of men, in closing down 
their business when they see they cannot conduct it at a profit,—no matter how 
much profit they have previously made out of it; and no matter how much 
suffering such stoppage of the works may cause. It shows what cruel things 
corporations will do in defending their own interests, and how coolly stock- 
holders will look upon cruelty perpetrated by the management of corporations 
in which they are interested: how absolutely false, therefore, is the assumption 
that employers under modern conditions—where they are employers through a 
corporate medium—will be guided in their acts by those kind and humane senti- 
ments of regard for their fellow-men which the Church is continually trying to 
develop in society,—in a word, that the old saying about corporations having no 
bowels of compassion is strictly true. It is safe to say that no prominent individ- 
ual employer in this country would treat his men as the Spring Valley corpora- 
tion treated the miners, no matter how plain he appeared to himself to be in the 
right on all disputed points. . 

. P P ls P 

The story emphasizes again the fact so strongly proven by all economic history 
that the mining industry is a peculiar one; that the mining population is also a 
peculiar one; and that special laws and special efforts are necesrmry to regulate 
the former and protect the latter, a fact which our legislatures have pot hitherto 
sufficiently regarded. It shows, also, how every great abuse in our industry is 
at some point connected with our railroad policy, and that no thorough-going 
reform, in any direction, can be permanently achieved until our railroad problem 
is solved. 

This account proves also how quickly the great public forgets, and how deaf 
is the public ear to the cry of suffering and wrong; and emphasizes, therefore, 
the necessity of introducing such restrictions into our so-called system of free 
competition as shall prevent the possibility of such experiments as that in Spring 
Valley,—an experiment which could never have been tried if the railroads had 
not taken part as interested parties in the deal; if the miners had been more 
intelligent; if the company had not owned the houses in which the miners lived, 
and had not been allowed to plunder them by the system of company stores; if 
the real owners of the mines, viz., the stockholders, had been in personal con- 
tact with the miners in Spring Valley; if both parties had been compelled to 
arbitrate; if the mining industry were under proper restrictions in certain direc- 
tions. 

The story shows, finally, that there is little use in appealing to the sense of 
justice in the community to help right a wrong in a case so complicated that one 
cannot ascertain on which side justice lies,—at least clearly enough to carry 
public sentiment with one. Our way out of such difficulties lies not in preach- 
ing righteousness, though that may of course do no harm, but in trying to shape 


law and industry so that such cases shall not arise. 
EDMUND J. JAMES. 
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